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FOREWORD 


WHEN Betty and I completed Under the Tent of the Sky, 
a collection of poems about animals, we felt that someday 
we must share with you the poems we have enjoyed together 
on another subject of real interest to us and, we believe, to 
you. 

In Gaily We Parade are these poems—poems of pure de- 
light—about people, all kinds—home folk, town folk, coun- 
try folk, funny folk, fairy folk, royal folk, even folk that 
never were except in fancy—a gay procession of people you 
know or almost know. 


Rachel Field says: 


You never know with a doorbell 
Who may be ringing it— 

It may be Great-aunt Cynthia 
To spend the day and knit; 

It may be a peddler with things to sell 
(1?ll buy some when I’m older), 

Or the grocer’s boy with his apron on 
And a basket on his shoulder; 

It may be the old umbrella-man 
Giving his queer, cracked call, 

Or a lady dressed in rustly silk, 
With card-case and parasol. 


So it is with Gaily We Parade. You never know when you 
turn a page who may be waiting there! 


April 6, Joun Epmunp BREwTon 


IQ40 Betty BREWTON 
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BALLOON MAN 


Clustering rainbow-grapes 
On a tight tether! 
Beautiful bubble-shapes 
Dancing together! 


Oh, 1f you’d ask me 

What life would be sweet, 
I'd be balloon man 

In Dorchester Street. 


Pink ones on stormy days, 
Blue ones on bright; 
Green ones in winter-time, 


Golden at night,— 


All the wee children 
Would cry in my train, 
“Mr. Balloon Man, 
Come quickly again!” 


To every waiting heart 
Comfort Id bring, 
Peddling joy 
On the end of a string. 
—Jessica Nelson North 


THE ICE-CREAM MAN 


When summer’s in the city, 
And brick’s a blaze of heat, 

The Ice-cream Man with his little cart 
Goes trundling down the street. 


[3] 


Beneath his round umbrella, 
Oh, what a joyful sight, 

To see him fill the cones with mounds 
Of cooling brown or white: 


Vanilla, chocolate, strawberry, 
Or chilly things to drink 

From bottles full of frosty-fizz, 
Green, orange, white, or pink. 


His cart might be a flower bed 
Of roses and sweet peas, 
The way the children cluster round 
As thick as honeybees. 
—Rachel Field 


POTATOES 


Potatoes on the table 
To eat with other things, 
Potatoes with their jackets off 
May do for dukes and kings. 


But if you wish to taste them 
As nature meant you should, 

Be sure to keep their jackets on 
And eat them in a wood. 


A little salt and pepper, 
A deal of open air, 

And never was a banquet 
That offered nobler fare. 


Led 


But if the time is winter 
There’s still another plan: 
You simply pay a penny to 
The Hot Potato Man. . 


The children cluster round him 
To catch a ray of heat. 

“All ?ot,” he cries, “and mealy, 
And warm yer ’ands a treat!” 


The best of food can weary 
The best of appetite; 
Potatoes with their jackets on 
Are always, always right. 
—Edward Verrall Lucas 


SMILING GIRLS, ROSY BOYS 


Smiling girls, rosy boys, 
Come and buy my little toys; 
Monkeys made of gingerbread, 
And sugar horses painted red. 
—Mother Goose 


THE MUFFIN-MAN 


When the nursery corners are creepy dim, 

And it isn’t quite time for tea, 

And the shadows and things are very grim, 

And there’s nobody there but me, 

I wait in the window to hear his feet 

Come clackety, clackety down the street, 

And I love the sound of his ding-dong bell 

And his “Muffins, O, Muffins, O, Muffins to sell.” 


[5] 


He always comes in the wind or wet 
Or the fog or the bitterest cold, 
He’s my greatest friend, though we haven’t met 
- And he’s ever so big and old. 
For the dark is a little bit lonely sad 
When you’ve no one else and you wish you had, 
And I think he knows, for he rings his bell 
And shouts to me “Muffins, O, Muffins to sell.” . 
—Madeleme Nightingale 


HOT-CROSS BUNS 


Hot-cross buns! 
Hot-cross buns! 

One a penny, two a penny, 
Hot-cross buns! 


Hot-cross buns! 
Hot-cross buns! 
If ye have no daughters, 
Give them to your sons. 
—Mother Goose 


MELONS 


Melons! melons! 
All day long 

Joe’s mother sits 
Selling meloas. 


[6] 


“Ho! ripe and rich!” 
Is her song; 


All day long 


Selling melons. 


Melons! melons! 
All day long 
Joe walks the street 
Selling melons. 
“Ho! ripe and sweet!” 
Is his song, 
All day long 
Selling melons. 
—Mary Mapes Dodge 


SIMPLE SIMON 


Simple Simon met a pieman 
Going to the fair; 

Says Simple Simon to the pieman, 
“Let me taste your ware.” 


Says the pieman to Simple Simon, 
“Show me first your penny”; 
Says Simple Simon to the pieman, 
“Indeed I have not any.” 
—Mother Goose 


THE SCISSOR-MAN 


Sing a song of scissor-men, 
“Mend a broken plate, 

Bring your knives and garden shears, 
Ill do them while you wait. 


[7] 


Buzz-a-wuzz! Buzz-a-wuzz! 
Fast the wheel or slow, 

Ticker tacker! Ticker tack! 
Rivets in a row.” 


Sing a song of scissor-men, 
Sitting in the sun, 
Sing it when the day begins, 
Sing it when it’s done. 
Be it hard or be it soft, 
Here’s a jolly plan; 
Sing to make the work go well, 
Like the scissor-man. 
—Madeleine Nightingale 


WILE YOU*EBUY ANY TAPE: 


Will you buy any tape, 
Or lace for your cape, 
My dainty duck, my dear-a? 
Any silk, any thread, 
And toys for your head, 
Of the newest and finest wear-a? 
Come to the pedlar, 
Money’s a meddler, 
That doth utter all men’s wear-a. 
—Wailliam Shakespeare 


IN THE BAZAARS OF HYDERABAD 


What do you sell, O ye merchants? 
Richly your wares are displayed. 


Turbans of crimson and silver, 


[8] 


Tunics of purple brocade, 
Mirrors with panels of amber, 
Daggers with handles of jade. 


What do you weigh, O ye vendors? 
Saffron and lentil and rice. 

What do you grind, O ye maidens? 
Sandalwood, henna, and spice. 
What do you call, O ye pedlars? 
Chessmen and ivory dice. 


What do you make, O ye goldsmiths? 
Wristlet and anklet and ring, 

Bells for the feet of blue pigeons, 
Frail as a dragon-fly’s wing, 

Girdles of gold for the dancers, 
Scabbards of gold for the king. 


What do you cry, O ye fruitmen? 
Citron, pomegranate, and plum. 
What do you play, O musicians? 
Cither, sarang, and drum. 

What do you chant, O magicians? 
Spells for aeons to come. 


What do you weave, O ye flower-girls 
With tassels of azure and red? 
Crowns for the brow of a bridegroom, 
Chaplets to garland his bed, 
Sheets of white blossoms new-gathered 
To perfume the sleep of the dead. 
—Sarojini Naidu 


et 


COME BUY 


Lawn as white as driven snow; 
Cypress black as e’er was crow; 
Gloves as sweet as damask roses; 
Masks for faces and for noses; 
Bugle-bracelet, necklace-amber; 
Perfume for a lady’s chamber; 
Golden quoifs and stomachers, 

For my lads to give their dears; 
Pins and poking-sticks of steel; 
What maids lack from head to heel: 
Come buy of me, come; come buy, come buy; 
Buy, lads, or else your lasses cry: 
Come buy! 


—William Shakespeare 
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PENNY PROBLEM 


Four bright pennies in a purse of brown. 
Shall I buy mamma a purple gown, 

Or a cart to drive her round the town, 
Or—shall I salt the money down?— 
Four bright pennies in a purse of brown. 


Four bright windows where the street-car stops, 
Oh lollypops! Oh lollypops! 

And two-for-a-penny lemon drops— 

Such fascinating candy shops! 

Four bright windows where the street-car stops. 


—John Farrar 


COUNTERS 


To think I once saw grocery shops 
With but a casual eye 
And fingered figs and apricots 


As one who came to buy! 


To think I never dreamed of how 
Bananas swayed in the rain, 

And often looked at oranges, 
Yet never thought of Spain! 


And in those wasted days I saw 
No sails above the tea— 

For grocery shops were grocery shops, 
Not hemispheres to me! 


—Elizabeth Coatsworth 


[13 ] 


HANDY SPANDY 


Handy Spandy, Jack-a-dandy, 
Loved plum cake and sugar candy; 
He bought some at a grocer’s shop, 
And out he came, hop, hop, hop. 
—Mother Goose 


MR. COGGS 


A watch will tell the time of day, 
Or tell it nearly, any way, 
Excepting when it’s overwound, 

Or when you drop it on the ground. 


If any of our watches stop, 

We haste to Mr. Coggs’ shop; 

For though to scold us he pretends, 
He’s quite among our special friends. 


He fits a dice-box in his eye, 

And takes a long and thoughtful spy, 

And prods the wheels, and says, “Dear, dear! 
More carelessness, I greatly fear.” 


And then he lays the dice-box down 
And frowns a most prodigious frown; 
But if we ask him what’s the time, 
He’ll make his gold repeater chime. 
—Edward Verrall Lucas 


[iss 


THE BARBER’S 


Gold locks, and black locks, 
Red locks and brown, 
Topknot to love-curl 
The hair wisps down; 
Straight above the clear eyes, 
Rounded round the ears, 
Snip-snap and snick-a-snick, 
Clash the Barber’s shears; 
Us, in the looking-glass, 
Footsteps in the street, 
Over, under, to and fro, 
The lean blades meet; 
Bay Rum or Bear’s Grease, 
A silver groat to pay— 
Then out a-shin-shan-shining 
In the bright, blue day. 
—Walter de la Mare 


BARBER, BARBER 


Barber, barber, shave a pig, 


How many hairs will make a wig? 
“Four and twenty, that’s enough.” 


Give the barber a pinch of snuff. 


—Mother Goose 


[25] 


MR. MINNITT 


Mr. Minnitt mends my soles 
When I have walked them into holes. 
He works in such a funny place 
And has a wrinkly, twinkly face. 
His hands are brown and hard and thin, 
His thread goes slowly out and in. 
He cannot walk without a crutch— 
I like him very, very much. 
—Rose Fyleman 


THE*-COBBLER 


Crooked heels 

And scuffy toes 
Are all the kinds 

Of shoes he knows. 


He patches up 
The broken places, 
Sews the seams 
And shines their faces. 
—Eleanor A. Chaffee 


IS JOHN SMITH WITHIN: 


“Ts John Smith within?” 
“Yes; that heas.2 
“Can he seta shocr? 
“Aye, marry, two; 

Here a nail, and there a nail, 

Tick, tack; tool” 

—Mother Goose 
[16] 


THREE MEN IN A TUB 


Hey, rub-a-dub-dub, three men ina tub, 
And who do you think were there? 
The butcher, the baker, the candlestick maker, 
And all had come from the fair. 
—M other Goose 


MEXICAN MARKET WOMAN 


This ancient hag 
Who sits upon the ground 
Selling her scanty wares 
Day in, day round, 
Has known high wind-swept mountains, 
And the sun has made 
Her skin so brown. 
—Langston Hughes 


IN NORMANDY 


The Normandy markets 
Are gayer than ours, 
With Normandy sunshine 

And Normandy flowers. 


The Normandy pippins 
Like marigolds glow, 
The old women’s kerchiefs 
Are whiter than snow. 


fee] 


Beneath their umbrellas 
The old women rest, 

And each is quite certain 
Her butter’s the best. 


The old women’s faces, 
Are sunburned and lined, 
But pleasant, so pleasant, 
And simple and kind. 
—Edward Verrall Lucas 


FELICIA ROPPS 


Funny, how Felicia Ropps 
Always handles things in shops! 
Always pinching, always poking, 
Always feeling, always stroking 
Things she has no right to touch! 
Goops like that annoy me much! 
—Gelett Burgess 


GENERAL STORE 


Someday I’m going to have a store 

With a tinkly bell hung over the door, 
With real glass cases and counters wide 
And drawers all spilly with things inside. 
There’ll be a little of everything: 

Bolts of calico; balls of string; 

Jars of peppermint; tins of tea; 

Pots and kettles and crockery; 


[18 ] 


Seeds in packets; scissors bright; 
Kegs of sugar, brown and white; 
Sarsaparilla for picnic lunches, 
Bananas and rubber boots in bunches. 
Pll fix the window and dust each shelf, 
And take the money in all myself, 
It will be my store and I will say: 
“What can I do for you to-day?” 
—Rachel Field 
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PLES Lys LlOW 


“Here sits the Lord Mayor, 
Here sit his two men”— 

Drawn in gold coaches 
Through London again 


Big people, small people, 
Look where you will, 

Crowd on the curbstone 
And hang on the sill, 


To see the old story 
Of London unrolled 
Through the ways of the City 
In scarlet and gold. 


Clear off the traffic there! 
Empty the street! 

Scatter the sand that will 
Make the road sweet! 


Hark to the trumpeters! 
Listen, the drums! 

Look, Dickey; quick, Dickey, 
See, here it comes! 


Here’s the procession 
That ends in Guildhall, 

Shopkeepers, Aldermen, 
Lord Mayor and all. 


[ 23 ] 


And Dickey, with holes 
In his stocking and crown, 
Thinks, “J might be Lord Mayor 
One day of the Town!” 


—Eleanor Farjeon 


THE MAYOR OF SCUTTLETON 


The Mayor of Scuttleton burned his nose 

Trying to warm his copper toes; 

He lost his money and spoiled his will 

By signing his name with an icicle-quill ; 

He went bare-headed, and held his breath, 

And frightened his wife almost to death; 

He loaded a shovel, and tried to shoot, 

And killed the calf in the leg of his boot; 

He melted a snow-bird, and formed the habit 

Of dancing jigs with a sad Welsh rabbit; 

He lived on taffy, and taxed the town; 

And read his newspaper upside down; 

Then he sighed, and hung his hat on a feather 

And bade the townspeople come together: 

But the worst of it all was, nobody knew 

What the Mayor of Scuttleton next would do. 
—Mary Mapes Dodge 


BOBBY BLUE 


Sometimes I have to cross the road 
When some one isn’t there 
Except a man in uniform 
Who takes a lot of care; 


[ 24 ] 


I do not call him Officer 
As other people do, 

I thank him most politely, 
And call him Bobby Blue. 


He’s very big, and every one 
Does everything he tells, 
The motor-cars with hooters 
And the bicycles with bells; 
And even when I cross the road 
With other people too, 
I always say as I go by, 
“Good-morning, Bobby Blue.” 
—John Drinkwater 


THE POSTMAN 


Eight o’clock; 
The postman’s knock! 
Five letters for Papa; 
One for Lou, 
And none for you, 
And three for dear Mamma. 
—Christina G. Rossetti 


THE LAMPLIGHTER 


My tea is nearly ready and the sun has left the sky; 

It’s time to take the window to see Leerie going by; 

For every night at teatime and before you take your seat, 
With lantern and with ladder he comes posting up the street. 


[25 J 


Now Tom would be a driver and Maria go to sea, 

And my papa’s a banker and as rich as he can be; 

But I, when I am stronger and can choose what I’m to do, 

O Leerie, Pll go round at night and light the lamps with 
you! 


For we are very lucky, with a lamp before the door, 
And Leerie stops to light it as he lights so many more; 
And oh! before you hurry by with ladder and with light; 
O Leerie, see a little child and nod to him to-night! 
—Robert Louis Stevenson 


LIGHT THE LAMPS UP, LAMPLIGHTER 


Light the lamps up, Lamplighter, 
The people are in the street— 
Without a light 
They have no sight, 
And where will they plant their feet? 
Some will tread in the gutter, 
And some in the mud—oh dear! 
Light the lamps up, Lamplighter, 
Because the night is here. 


Light the candles, Grandmother, 
The children are going to bed— 
Without a wick 
They’ll stumble and stick, 
And where will they lay their head? 
Some will lie on the staircase, 
And some in the hearth—oh dear! 
Light the candles, Grandmother, 
Because the night is here. 


[ 26 ] 


Light the stars up, Gabriel, 
The cherubs are out to fly— 

If heaven is blind 

How will they find 
Their way across the sky? 
Some will splash in the Milky Way, 
Or bump on the moon—oh dear! 
Light the stars up, Gabriel, 
Because the night is here. 

—Eleanor Farjeon 


THEN 


Twenty, forty, sixty, eighty, 
A hundred years ago, 

All through the night with lantern bright 
The Watch trudged to and fro. 

And little boys tucked snug abed 
Would wake from dreams to hear— 

“Two o’ the morning by the clock, 
And the stars a-shining clear!” 

Or, when across the chimney-tops 
Screamed shrill a North-east gale, 

A faint and shaken voice would shout, 
“Three! and a storm of hail!” 

—Walter de la Mare 


[27 ] 


HARK, HARK 


Hark, hark, 
The dogs do bark, 
The beggars are coming to town; 
Some in rags, 
Some in jags, 
And some in velvet gowns. 
—M other Goose 


THE DENTIST 


I’d like to be a dentist with a plate upon the door 

And a little bubbling fountain in the middle of the floor; 
With lots of tiny bottles all arranged in coloured rows 
And a page-boy with a line of silver buttons down his clothes. 


Id love to polish up the things and put them every day 

Inside the darling chests of drawers all tidily away; 

And every Sunday afternoon when nobody was there 

I should go riding up and down upon the velvet chair. 
—Rose Fyleman 


THE MILKMAN 


Good luck to the milkman, 
He?’s cold on his cart, 

But he whistles a tune 

To keep up his heart. 

And when we’re all sleeping, 
Or sleepily drowse, 

He’s out in the meadows 
And milking his cows. 


[ 28 ] 


—Seumas O?Sullivan 


THE MILKMAN 


Early in the morning, when the dawn is on the roofs, 

You hear his wheels come rolling, you hear his horse’s hoofs; 
You hear the bottles clinking, and then he drives away: 

You yawn in bed, turn over, and begin another day! 


The old-time dairy maids are dear to every poet’s heart— 

I'd rather be the dairy mam and drive a little cart, 

And bustle round the village in the early morning blue, 

And hang my reins upon a hook, as ve seen Casey de. 
—Christopher Morley 
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RICHARD HAS SOMETHING TO SAY 


Jessica’s my sister, 
A very nice kid; 

She’s mostly pretty quiet 
And does as she is bid; 
But at anything like cricket 

She’s no good at all; 
You ought to see Jessica 
Try to throw a ball! 


For people to take notice 
Of what she does or sees 
And put it in a paper 
In printing, if you please... 
I never heard such nonsense 
(She’s only ten years old), 
They don’t know what they’re doing, 
And I think they should be told. 


She’ll only get conceited; 
You know what youngsters are 
(She couldn’t tell the maker 
Of a single motor car). 
And wouldn’t it be awful 
If the chaps at school should see? ... 
It’s all very well for Jessica, 
But what about me? 
—Rose Fyleman 


[ 33] 


MUMPS 


I had a feeling in my neck, 

And on the sides were two big bumps; 
I couldn’t swallow anything 

At all because I had the mumps. 


And Mother tied it with a piece, 
And then she tied up Will and John, 
And no one else but Dick was left 
That didn’t have a mump rag on. 


He teased at us and laughed at us, 
And said, whenever he went by, 
“Tt’s vinegar and lemon drops 
And pickles!” just to make us cry. 


But Tuesday Dick was very sad 
And cried because his neck was sore, 
And not a one said sour things 
To anybody any more. 
—Elizabeth Madox Roberts 


THE TWINS 


In form and feature, face and limb, 
I grew so like my brother, 

That folks got taking me for him, 
And each for one another. 

It puzzled all our kith and kin, 
It reached an awful pitch; 

For one of us was born a twin, 
Yet not a soul knew which. 
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One day (to make the matter worse), 
Before our names were fixed, 

As we were being washed by nurse 
We got completely mixed; 

And thus, you see, by Fate’s decree, 
(Or rather nurse’s whim), 

My brother John got christened me, 
And I got christened him. 


This fatal likeness even doge’d 
My footsteps when at school, 
And I was always getting floge’d, 
For John turned out a fool. 
I put this question hopelessly 
To every one I knew— 
What would you do, if you were me, 
To prove that you were you? 


Our close resemblance turned the tide 
Of my domestic life; 
For somehow my intended bride 
Became my brother’s wife. 
In short, year after year the same 
Absurd mistake went on; 
And when I died—the neighbors came 
And buried brother John! 
—Henry S. Leigh 


BETWIXT AND BETWEEN 


Betwixt and Between were two betwins, 
Their father’s name was Twoddle 
They’ve been alike as a pair of pins 
Since they could scarcely toddle. 
—Hugh Lofting 
[v5 1] 


THEI GRIME 


Sometimes when it is bedtime, 
My mother comes to me, 

She takes me from my warm bed, 
And sits me on her knee. 


And it is very pleasant 
To hear her golden voice, 
Reading bedtime stories 
According to my choice. 


And when she reads me poems, 
The kind that I like best— 
The music of them lulls me 
Quite gently to my rest. 


Now, often when I’m wakeful 
I count a million sheep— 
But poems are far, far better 
For putting boys to sleep! 
—John Farrar 


THE GRANDMOTHER 


When Grandmother comes to our house, 
She sits in the chair and sews away, 
She cuts some pieces just alike 


And makes a quilt all day. 


I watch her bite the little thread, 

Or stick the needle in and out, 

And then she remembers her grandmother’s house, 
And what her grandmother told about, 
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And how a very long ago— 

She tells it while she cuts and strips— 
We used to live in Mary-land, 

And there was a water with ships. 


But that was long before her day, 
She says, and so I like to stand 
Beside her chair, and then I ask, 
“Please tell about in Mary-land.” 
—Elizabeth Madox Roberts 


GREATY-GREAT GRANNIE 


My Greaty-great Grannie is terribly small 
And she smells just like a sachet. 

She twinkles and she winkles 

And she’s full of funny wrinkles 

But she always has a pretzel tucked away! 


My Greaty-great Grannie is terribly old. 

I guess she’s as old as can be. 

She teases and she squeezes 

And she sneezes funny sneezes 

But she always has a pretzel just for me! 
—Lysheth Boyd Borie 


[ 37 ] 


GRANDPA DROPPED HIS GLASSES 


Grandpa dropped his glasses once 
Ina pot of dye, 
And when he put them on again 
He saw a purple sky. 
Purple birds were rising up 
From a purple hill, 
Men were grinding purple cider 
At a purple mill. 
Purple Adeline was playing 
With a purple doll, 
Little purple dragon flies 
Were crawling up the wall. 
And at the supper-table 
He got crazy asa loon 
From eating purple apple dumplings 
With a purple spoon. 
—Leroy F.. Jackson 


AUNT JANE 


Aunt Jane’s in such a hurry, 
She makes us all perplexed; 
And when I’m in one moment, 
She’s always in the next. 


When I ride a camel, 

She talks of getting down; 
And when I start to paddle, 
She speaks of boys who drown. 
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She talks about the doctor, 
When cakes are going free; 
And when I stroke an elephant, 
She says I’I] catch a flea. 


And she is always thinking 

Of dull times to come, 

‘"Time for rest,” and “time for bed,” 
And “time for going home.” 


Aunt Jane’s in such a hurry, 
She makes us all perplexed; 
And when I’m in one moment, 
She’s always in the next. 
—Herbert Asquith 


AUNT ELIZA’S SLOW EAR 


Whatever Aunt Eliza wants to hear 


Must travel up a long tube to her ear, 


A thin, black, slender root that sways in air, 
And on the end a lily-shaped affair. 


Close to that hungry horn I take my place, 
And breathing hard, and staring toward her face, 
I drop a few, small words. I wait for them 


To rise like bubbles on a watery stem, 
Until at last she smiles, she nods her head, 
And then I know she knows what I have said. 


—Winifred Welles 


[ 39 ] 


UNCLE ANDY AND I 


Uncle Andy and I have quit working these days, 
The times are so hard we don’t think that it pays. 
We sit on the porch and just stick up our feet 
And watch all the autos go by in the street, — 
The big, yellow busses that run to the fair, 
The flivvers and trucks going goodness knows where, 
A rattling old Ford with the running-board loose; 
A dandy, red speeder that squawks like a goose; 
Coming and going and turning about. 
A hundred come in while a hundred go out. 
Oh, it’s fine to sit here and just stick up your feet 
And watch all the autos go by in the street. 

—Leroy F. Jackson 


UNCLE FRANK 


It’s queer about my Uncle Frank, 
He sits and figures in a bank, 
When he might keep a candy store— 
A shining sign above the door. 
Or he might keep a big toy shop 
With things that fly and skip and hop— 
With trailer trucks and things that crank, 
Instead of working in a bank. 
—Monica Shannon 


[ 40 ] 
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DOORBELLS 


You never know with a doorbell 
Who may be ringing it— 
It may be Great-aunt Cynthia 
To spend the day and knit; 
It may be a peddler with things to sell 
(PL buy some when I’m older), 
Or the grocer’s boy with his apron on 
And a basket on his shoulder; 
It may be the old umbrella-man 
Giving his queer, cracked call, 
Or a lady dressed in rustly silk, 
With card-case and parasol. 
Doorbells are like a magic game, 
Or the grab-bag at a fair— 
You never know when you hear one ring 
Who may be waiting there! 
—Rachel Field 


WHEN YOUNG MELISSA SWEEPS 


When young Melissa sweeps a room 
I vow she dances with the broom! 


She curtsies in a corner brightly 


And leads her partner forth politely. 


Then up and down in jigs and reels, 
With gold dust flying at their heels, 


They caper. With a whirl or two 
They make the wainscot shine like new; 
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They waltz beside the hearth, and quick 
It brightens, shabby brick by brick. 


A gay gavotte across the floor, 
A Highland fling from door to door, 


And every crack and corner’s clean 
Enough to suit a dainty queen. 


If ever you are full of gloom, 
Just watch Melissa sweep a room! 
—Nancy Byrd Turner 


OLD ELLEN SULLIVAN 


Down in our cellar on a Monday anda Tuesday, 
You should hear the slapping and the rubbing and the 
| muttering, 
You should see the bubbles and the steaming and the splash- 
ing, 
The dark clothes dripping and the white clothes fluttering, 
Where old Ellen Sullivan, 
Cross Ellen Sullivan, 
Kind Ellen Sullivan, 
Is washing and ironing, and ironing and washing. 


Like a gnarled old root, like a bulb, brown and busy, 
With earth and air and water angrily tussling, 
Hissing at the flatirons, getting hot and huffy, 
Then up to the sunlight with the baskets bustling, 
Comes old Ellen Sullivan, 
Cross Ellen Sullivan, 
Kind Ellen Sullivan, 
The clothes like blossoms, all sweet and fresh and fluffy. 
—Winifred Welles 
[ 44 ] 


DAIS SAND THAD 


Mary McGuire’s our cook, you know; 
And Bridget McCann, our neighbor, 
Does whatever she finds to do, 
And lives by honest labor ; 
And every morning when she comes 
To help about the dairy, 
“A foine day this!” says Bridget McCann, 
“Tt is that!” answers Mary. 


It may be June, or it may be March 
With sleet and wild winds blowing, 
Whether it’s warm and bright and fair, 
Or whether it’s cold and snowing, 
Bridget McCann comes bouncing in, 
Her cheeks as red as a cherry, 
And, “A foine day ¢his!” she always says, 
“Tt is that!” answers Mary. 
—-Florence Boyce Davis 


OLD QUIN QUEERIBUS 


Old Quin Queeribus— 
He loved his garden so, 

He wouldn’t have a rake around, 
A shovel or a hoe. 


For each potato’s eyes he bought 
Fine spectacles of gold, 

And mufflers for the corn, to keep 
Its ears from getting cold. 


aal 


On every head of lettuce green— 
What do you think of that? — 

And every head of cabbage, too, 
He tied a garden hat. 


Old Quin Queeribus— 
He loved his garden so, 
He couldn’t eat his growing things, 
He only let them grow! 
—Nancy Byrd Turner 


NURSE’S SONG 


When the voices of children are heard on the green, 
And laughing is heard on the hill, 

My heart is at rest within my breast, 
And everything else is still. 

“Then come home, my children, the sun is gone down, 
And the dews of night arise; 

Come, come, leave off play, and let us away, 
Till the morning appears in the skies.” 


“No, no, let us play, for it is yet day, 
And we cannot go to sleep; 
Besides, in the sky the little birds fly, 
And the hills are all covered with sheep.” 
“Well, well, go and play till the light fades away, 
And then go home to bed.” 
The little ones leaped, and shouted, and laughed, 
And all the hills echoéd. 


[ 46 | 


—William Blake 


ALONE 


White daisies are down in the meadow, 
And queer little beetles and things, 

And sometimes nice rabbits and field-mice 
And black-birds with red on their wings. 


I want to explore all alone, 

With nobody spying around, 
All alone, all alone, all alone! 

It has such a wonderful sound. 


Just I on the dusty town road, 
With my bank money safe in my purse. 
Do you think I shall ever grow up? 
Or shall I just always have nurse? 
—John Farrar 


MR. NOBODY 


I know a funny little man, 
As quiet as a mouse, 
Who does the mischief that is done 
In everybody’s house! 
There’s no one ever sees his face, 
And yet we all agree 
That every plate we break was cracked 
By Mr. Nobody. 


’Tis he who always tears our books, 
Who leaves the door ajar, 

He pulls the buttons from our shirts, 
And scatters pins afar ; 
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That squeaking door will always squeak, 
For, prithee, don’t you see, 

We leave the oiling to be done 
By Mr. Nobody. 


He puts damp wood upon the fire, 
That kettles cannot boil; 

His are the feet that bring in mud, 
And all the carpets soil. 

The papers always are mislaid, 
Who had them last but he? 

There’s no one tosses them about 


But Mr. Nobody. 


The finger-marks upon the door 
By none of us are made; 
We never leave the blinds unclosed, 
To let the curtains fade. 
The ink we never spill; the boots 
That lying round you see 
Are not our boots;—they all belong 
To Mr. Nobody. 
—Author Unknown 


THE DREAM OFA LITTLE BOY WHO LIVED 


AT NINE-ELMS 


Nine grenadiers, with bayonets in their guns; 

Nine bakers’ baskets, with hot-cross buns; 

Nine brown elephants, standing in a row; 

Nine new velocipedes, good ones to go; 

Nine knickerbocker suits, with buttons all complete; 
Nine pairs of skates with straps for the feet; 
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Nine clever conjurers eating hot coals; 

Nine sturdy mountaineers leaping on their poles; 

Nine little drummer-boys beating on their drums; 

Nine fat aldermen sitting on their thumbs; 

Nine new knockers to our front door; 

Nine new neighbors that I never saw before; 

Nine times running I dreamt it all plain; 

With bread and cheese for supper I could dream it all again! 
—William Brighty Rands 


THE DREAM OF A LITTLE GIRL WHO LIVED 
AT SEVEN-OAKS 


Seven sweet singing birds up in a tree; 

Seven swift sailing-ships white upon the sea; 

Seven bright weather-cocks shining in the sun; 

Seven slim race-horses ready for a run; 

Seven gold butterflies, flitting overhead; 

Seven red roses blowing in a garden bed; 

Seven round rainbows with clouds to divide them; 

Seven white lilies, with honey bees inside them; 

Seven pretty little girls with sugar on their lips; 

Seven witty little boys, whom everybody tips; 

Seven nice fathers, to call little maids joys; 

Seven nice mothers, to kiss the little boys; 

Seven nights running I dreamt it all plain; 

With bread and jam for supper I could dream it all again. 
—William Brighty Rands 


43 


MOVING 


I like to move. There’s such a feeling 
Of hurrying 

and scurrying, 
And such a feeling 
Of men with trunks and packing cases, 
Of kitchen clocks and mother’s laces, 
Dusters, dishes, books and vases, 


Toys and pans and candles. 


I always find things I’d forgotten: 

An old brown Teddy stuffed with cotton, 
Some croquet mallets without handles, 
A marble and my worn-out sandals, 

A half an engine anda hat... 

And I like that. 


I like to watch the big vans backing, 
And the lumbering 

and the cumbering, 
And the hammering and the tacking. 
I even like the packing! 


And that will prove 


I like to move! 
—Eunice Tietjens 


[ 50 ] 
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THE CHILD NEXT DOOR 


The child next door has a wreath on her hat; 
Her afternoon frock sticks out like that, 
All soft and frilly; 
She doesn’t believe in fairies at all 
(She told me over the garden wall)— 
She thinks they’re silly. 


The child next door has a watch of her own; 
She has shiny hair and her name is Joan; 
(Mine’s only Mary). 
But doesn’t it seem very sad to you 
To think that she never her whole life through 
Has seen a fairy? 
—Rose F'yleman 


WE 


We have the smallest house of all, 
And smallest yard, it’s true, 

And everything is rather small. 
We have to make things do. 


They’ve always done, 

But it’s not fun— 

And we have not a dress or shoe 
That’s just quite mew! 


But nobody else in all our block 
Has a cuckoo in their clock! 


—Mary Carolyn Davies 
537] 


NEIGHBORLY 


My Mother sends our neighbors things 
On fancy little plates. 

One day she sent them custard pie 
And they sent back stuffed dates. 


And once she sent them angel food 
And they returned ice cream; 

Another time for purple plums 
They gave us devil’s dream. 


She always keeps enough for us 
No matter what she sends. 
Our goodies seem much better 
When we share them with our friends, 


And even if they didn’t, why, 
It’s surely lots of fun, 
Cause that way we get two desserts 
Instead of only one! 
—Violet Alleyn Storey 


NEIGHBORING 


The dear old woman in the lane 


Is sick and sore with pains and aches, 
We'll go to her this afternoon, 
And take her tea and eggs and cakes. 


We’ll stop to make the kettle boil, 
And brew some tea, and set the tray 
And poach an egg, and toast a cake, 
And wheel her chair round, if we may. 
—Christina G. Rossetti 
[ 54] 


PORTRAIT BY A NEIGHBOR 


Before she has her floor swept 
Or her dishes done, 
Any day you'll find her 


A-sunning in the sun! 


It’s long after midnight 
Her key’s in the lock, 

And you never see her chimney smoke 
Till past ten o’clock! 


She digs in her garden 
With a shovel and a spoon, 
She weeds her lazy lettuce 
By the light of the moon. 


She walks up the walk 
Like a woman in a dream, 
She forgets she borrowed butter 
And pays you back cream! 


Her lawn looks like a meadow, 
And if she mows the place 
She leaves the clover standing 
And the Queen Anne’s lace! 
—Edna St. Vincent Millay 


THE NEW NEIGHBOR 


Have you had your tonsils out? 
Do you go to school? 

Do you know that there are frogs 
Down by Willow Pool? 
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Are you good at cricket? 
Have you got a bat? 

Do you know the proper way 
To feed a white rat? 


Are there any apples 
On your apple tree? 

Do you think your mother 
Will ask me in to tea? 


—Rose Fyleman 
CHUMS 
A shower in spring, 
And there in lively talk, 
A rain-coat and umbrella walk! 
—Buson 


CHUMS 


You see, we three, 
Fred, Joe, and me, 
Is chums. 
When I “hullo!” 
To Fred and Joe 

They comes. 


*Most every day 

We go and play 
Somewheres. 

If Pve a bun 

And they has none, 
We shares. 


[ 56 ] 


We all can slide; 
And Fred can ride 
And swim, 
And make a kite! 
I think a sight 
Of him. 


And Joey, too;— 
He helps us do 
Our sums; 
Because, you see, 
Joe, Fred, and me 
Is chums. 
—Arthur Guiterman 


RICH 


When Evelyn Ann 


Moved down our way, 


We stood around 
And watched the dray. 


And we saw a bed 
And a China pig, 


And a great big red- 


Colored thingamajig, 


And a chest or a desk 
(We couldn’t tell which) 


Andaswing... 
They must be awFut rich! 


[5c] 


—Aileen Fisher 


A FELLER I KNOW 


His name it is Pedro-Pablo-Ignacio-Juan- 
Francesco Garcia y Gabaldon, 

But the fellers call him Pete; 

His folks belong to the Conquistadores 
And he lives at the end of our street. 


His father’s father’s great-grandfather 
Was friends with the King of Spain 
And his father peddles hot tamales 
From here to Acequia~-Madre Lane. 


And Pete knows every one of the signs 
For things that are lucky to do, 

A charm to say for things that are lost, 
And roots that are good to chew. 


Evenings we go to Pedro’s house 

When there’s firelight and rain 

To hear of the Indians his grandfather fought 
When they first came over from Spain. 


And how De Vargas with swords and spurs 
Came riding down our street, 

And Pedro’s mother gives us cakes 

That are strange and spicy and sweet. 


And we hear of gold that is buried and lost 
On ranches they used to own, 

And all us fellers think a lot 

Of Pedro-Pablo-Ignacio-Juan- 

Francesco Garcia y Gabaldon. 


[ 58 ] 


—Mary Austin 


GOODY O’GRUMPITY 


When Goody O’Grumpity baked a cake 

The tall reeds danced by the mournful lake, 

The pigs came nuzzling out of their pens, 

The dogs ran sniffing and so did the hens, 

And the children flocked by dozens and tens. 

They came from the north, the east and the south 

With wishful eyes and watering mouth, 

And stood in a crowd about Goody’s door, 

Their muddy feet on her sanded floor. 

And what do you s’pose they came to do! 

Why, to lick the dish when Goody was through! 

And throughout the land went such a smell 

Of citron and spice—no words can tell 

How cinnamon bark and lemon rind, 

And round, brown nutmegs grated fine 

A wonderful haunting perfume wove, 

Together with allspice, ginger and clove, 

When Goody but opened the door of her stove. 

The children moved close in a narrowing ring, 

They were hungry—as hungry as bears in the spring; 

They said not a word, just breathed in the spice, 

And at last when the cake was all golden and nice, 

Goody took a great knife and cut each a slice. 
—Carol Ryrie Brink 
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MSs 
(Or Any Other Too Practical Person) 


She never met a fairy, 
She never knew a gnome, 
And if she were to travel 
From Labrador to Rome, 
The wee folk, the good folk, 
The pixies and the elves, 
Would only look askance at her 
And titter to themselves. 
And if, in some deserted spot, 
They took her by surprise, 
She’d only blame her spectacles 
Or rub her doubting eyes, 
And say she’d got the dust in them. 
Oh, she can knead good bread 
And bake it light, and in the night 
Work patterns with fine thread; 
But her knowledge of the fairy folk 
Is sadly limited. 
—Rowena Bastin Bennett 


THE RICHEST WOMAN 


She chops the meat with a golden knife 
And cooks it in a golden skillet. 

For coal she has a golden hod. 
There is always a plenty to fill it. 


She has some tongs made out of pearl 
To poke the fire and make it burn. 
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She pours the milk in diamond crocks 
And churns the cream in a silver churn. 


And when she’s tired she has a stool; 
It’s made of jade with pearls set in it. 

She sits down here and wipes her face 
And gets her breath a minute. 


On Saturday she stirs the cake 
With gold, and when the water is hot, 
She kills the hen with a golden axe 
And scalds her in a golden pot. 
—Elizabeth Madox Roberts 


PEOPLESGOINGEBY 


Before they come I hear their talk 
And hear their feet go on the walk. 


Some go fast and some go slow, 
And some of them I almost know. 


In mornings they are going down 
To see somebody in the town. 


Or Mrs. Warner hurries past; 
She has to go and come back fast. 


She walks by quick and will not stop, 
To go to the church with the cross on top. 


I think she goes there every day 
To take her rosary and pray. 
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And one of them is Mr. Jim— 
And the big white dog that follows him. 


And one is lame; that’s Uncle Mells; 
He takes off warts by mumbling words, 
And he can lay on spells. 


Or maybe night is almost come, 
And Miss Jane Anne is going home. 


And by her side walks Mr. Paul; 
They go along with far-off looks 
And hardly ever talk at all. 


Or Murry’s child comes up this way 
To carry milk to poor Miss May 


That lives in Wells’s other house, 
Or Joe is driving home his cows. 


And some go fast and some go slow, 
And some of them I almost know. 


I can feel them almost speak to me, 


When they pass by our tree. 
—Elizabeth Madox Roberts 
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MR. WELLS 


On Sunday morning, then he comes 
To church, and everybody smells 
The blacking and the toilet soap 
And camphor balls from Mr. Wells. 


He wears his whiskers in a bunch, 
And wears his glasses on his head. 

I mustn’t call him Old Man Wells— 
No matter—that’s what Father said. 


And when the little blacking smells 
And camphor balls and soap begin, 
I do not have to look to know 
That Mr. Wells is coming in. 
—Elizabeth Madox Roberts 
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BIG BROTHER 


Our brother Clarence goes to school. 

He has a slate and a blue school-bag. 

He has a book and a copybook 

Anda scholar’s companion and a little slate rag. 


He knows a boy named Joe B. Kirk, 
And he learns about c-a-t cat, 

And how to play one-two-sky-blue, 

And how to make a football out of a hat. 


We climb up on the fence and gate 
And watch until he’s small and dim, 
Far up the street, and he looks back 
To see 1f we keep on watching him. 
—Elizabeth Madox Roberts 


A DILLAR, A DOLLAR 


A dillar, a dollar, 
A ten o’clock scholar, 
What makes you come so soon? 
You used to come at ten o’clock, 
And now you come at noon. 
—Mother Goose 
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DOCTOR FAUSTUS WAS A GOOD MAN 


Doctor Faustus was a good man, 
He whipped his scholars now and then; 
When he whipped them, he made them dance 
Out of Scotland into France, 
Out of France into Spain, 
And then he whipped them back again! 
—Mother Goose 


JONATHAN BING DOES ARITHMETIC 


When Jonathan Bing was young, they say, 

He slipped his school and ran away; 

Sat in the meadow and twiddled his thumbs 
And never learnt spelling or grammar or sums. 


So now if you tell him, “Add one to two,” 
“Explain what you mean,” he’ll answer you, 
“Do you mean 2-morrow or that’s 2 bad? 
And what sort of 1 do you want me to add? 


“For there’s 1 that was first when the race was 1, 
(For he ran 2 fast for the rest to run). 

But if 2 had 1 when the race was through, 

I’d say your answer was 1 by 2.” 


“Oh Jonathan Bing, you haven’t the trick 
Of doing a sum in arithmetic.” 

“Oh give me a chance, just one more try,” 
Says Jonathan Bing with a tear in his eye. 
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“Very well, Jonathan, try once more, 

Add up a hundred and seventy four.” 

“A hundred, and seventy-four,” says he, 

““‘Why—that’s a great age for a person to be!” 
—Beatrice Curtis Brown 


JHE PIV EsLITTLESPRINCESSES 


Five little princesses started off to school, 

Following their noses, because it was the rule; 

But one nose turned up, and another nose turned down, 
So all these little princesses were lost in the town. 


Poor little princesses cannot find their way. 
Naughty little noses, to lead them astray! 
Poor little princesses, sadly they roam; 
Naughty little noses, pray lead them home! 
—Laura E. Richards 


VOCATION 


When the gong sounds ten in the morning and 
I walk to school by our lane, 

Every day I meet the hawker crying, “Bangles, 
crystal bangles!” 

There is nothing to hurry him on, there is 
no road he must take, no place he must go to, 
no time when he must come home. 

I wish I were a hawker, spending my day in 
the road, crying, “Bangles, crystal bangles!” 
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When at four in the afternoon I come back 
from the school, 

I can see through the gate of that house the 
gardener digging the ground. 

He does what he likes with his spade, he soils 
his clothes with dust, nobody takes him to task 
if he gets baked in the sun or gets wet. 

I wish I were a gardener digging away at the 
garden with nobody to stop me from digging. 


Just as it gets dark in the evening and my 
mother sends me to bed, 

I can see through my open window the watch- 
man walking up and down. 

The lane is dark and lonely and the street- 
lamp stands like a giant with one red eye in 
its head. 

The watchman swings his lantern and walks 
with his shadow at his side, and never once 
goes to bed in his life. 

I wish I were a watchman walking the streets 
all night, chasing the shadows with my lantern. 

—Rabindranath Tagore 


THE TEACHER 


The teacher has quite curious ways— 
She does not like the holidays; 
She’d rather write with pen and ink 
Than dig up worms and fish, I think. 
—Annette Wynne 
[ 70 ] 
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THE PIRATE DON DURK OF DOWDEE 


Ho, for the Pirate Don Durk of Dowdee! 

He was as wicked as wicked could be, 

But oh, he was perfectly gorgeous to see! 
The Pirate Don Durk of Dowdee. 


His conscience, of course, was as black as a bat 

But he had a floppety plume on his hat 

And when he went walking it jiggled—tike that! 
The plume of the Pirate Dowdee. 


His coat it was crimson and cut with a slash, 

And often as ever he twirled his mustache 

Deep down in the ocean the mermaids went splash, 
Because of Don Durk of Dowdee. 


Moreover, Dowdee had a purple tattoo, 
And stuck in his belt where he buckled it through 
Were a dagger, a dirk and a squizzamaroo, 

For fierce was the Pirate Dowdee. 


So fearful he was he would shoot at a puff 

And always at sea when the weather grew rough 

He drank from a bottle and wrote on his cuff, 
Did Pirate Don Durk of Dowdee. 


Oh, he had a cutlass that swung at his thigh, 

And he had a parrot called Pepperkin Pye, 

And a zigzaggy scar at the end of his eye 
Had Pirate Don Durk of Dowdee. 


He kept in a cavern, this buccaneer bold, 
A curious chest that was covered with mould, 
And all of his pockets were jingy with gold! 
Oh jing! went the gold of Dowdee. 
[ 73 ] 


His conscience, of course, it was crooked like a squash 

But both of his boots made a slickery slosh, 

And he went through the world with a wonderful swash, 
Did Pirate Don Durk of Dowdee. 


It’s true he was wicked as wicked could be, 
His sins they outnumbered a hundred and three 
But oh, he was perfectly gorgeous to see, 
The Pirate Don Durk of Dowdee. 
—Miuldred Plew Meigs 


SEUMAS BEG 


A man was sitting underneath a tree 
Outside the village; and he asked me what 
Name was upon this place; and said that he 
Was never here before— He told a lot 


Of stories to me too. His nose was flat! 

I asked him how it happened, and he said 
—The first mate of the Holy Ghost did that 
With a marlin-spike one day; but he was dead; 


And jolly good job too; and he’d have gone 
A long way to have killed him— Oh, he had 
A gold ring in one ear; the other one 


— “Was bit off by a crocodile, bedad!”— 


That’s what he said. He taught me how to chew! 
He was a real nice man! He liked me too! 
—James Stephens 
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JIM AT THE CORNER 


Jim was a Sailor 

Who sailed on the sea. 
Now he sits at the corner 
From breakfast to tea, 
With a nod and a twinkle 
For you and for me. 


His hair is quite silver, 
His eyes are quite blue, 
His legs have got pains 
So he’s nothing to do 

But to nod and to twinkle 
At me and at you. 


He tells all the weather 
Without any fuss, 
When he says it is thus 
Then of course it is thus; 
He nods as he says it 
And twinkles at us. 


He knows the world over 

From east to west rim, 

Now he sits on his box 

And the whole world knows Jim. 
He nods to the world, 

And the world nods to him. 


—Eleanor Farjeon 
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THEY THAT GO'DOWN TO THE SEA 


They that go down to the sea in ships, 
That do business in great waters, 
These see the works of the Lord, 
And His wonders in the deep. 
—Bible 


A SEA-SONG FROM THE SHORE 


Hail! Ho! 
Sail! Ho! 

Ahoy! Ahoy! Ahoy! 
Who calls to me, 
So far at sea? 


Only a little boy! 


Sail! Ho! 
Hail! Ho! 

The sailor he sails the sea: 
I wish he would capture 
A little sea-horse 

And send him home to me. 


I wish as he sails 
Through the tropical gales, 
He would catch mea sea-bird, too, 
With its silver wings 
And the song it sings, 
And its breast of down and dew! 
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I wish he would catch me 
A little mermaid, 
Some island where he lands, 
With her dripping curls, 
And her crown of pearls, 
And the looking-glass in her hands! 


Hail! Ho! 
Sail! Ho! 
Sail far o’er the fabulous main! 
And if I were a sailor, 
Id sail with you, 
Though I never sailed back again. 
—James Whitcomb Riley 


FERRY ME ACROSS THE WATER 


“Ferry me across the water, 
Do, boatman, do.” 
“Tf you’ve a penny in your purse 


PU ferry you.” 


“T have a penny in my purse, 
And my eyes are blue; 

So ferry me across the water, 
Do, boatman, do!” 


“Step into my ferry-boat, 
Be they black or blue, 

And for the penny in your purse 
Pll ferry you.” 


[77] 


—Christina G. Rossetti 


THE FISHERMAN 


The fisherman goes out at dawn 
When every one’s abed, 

And from the bottom of the sea 
Draws up his daily bread. 


His life is strange; half on the shore 
And half upon the sea— 

Not quite a fish, and yet not quite 
The same as you and me. 


The fisherman has curious eyes; 
They make you feel so queer, 

As if they had seen many things 
Of wonder and of fear. 


They’re like the sea on foggy days,— 
Not gray, nor yet quite blue; 

They’re like the wondrous tales he tells— 
Not quite—yet maybe—true. 


He knows so much of boats and tides, 
Of winds and clouds and sky! 
But when I tell of city things, 
He sniffs and shuts one eye! 
—Abbie Farwell Brown 
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O SAILOR, COME ASHORE 


O sailor, come ashore, 

What have you brought for me? 
Red coral, white coral, 

Coral from the sea. 


I did not dig it from the ground, 
Nor pluck it from a tree; 
Feeble insects made it 
In the stormy sea. 
—Christina G. Rossetti 
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THE CARAVAN 


If I could be a gypsy boy 
And have a caravan, 

Id travel all the world, I would, 
Before I was a man; 

We'd drive beyond the far blue hills— 
We two, my horse and me— 

And on and on and on and on 
Until we reached the sea. 


And there I’d wash his legs quite clean 
And bid him come inside, 

Whilst I would stand upon the roof 
And scan the flowing tide. 

And he and I would sail away 
And scour the Spanish Main, 

And when we’d swept the Spaniards out 
Perhaps sail home again. 


Or if my horse were very tired 
Of ships and being good, 

And wanted most to stretch his legs 
(As many horses would), 

We'd call a whale to tow us to 
A desert island beach, 

And there we’d search for coconuts 
And have a whole one each. 


If I could be a gypsy boy 
I wouldn’t bring a load 

Of pots and pans and chairs and things 
And sell them in the road. 
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Oh, if I were a gypsy boy 
And had a caravan, 
I’d see the whole wide world, I would, 
Before I was a man. 
—Madeleine Nightingale 


A TRAVELER CAUGHT IN A STORM 


Across the storm-swept plain 
The rider urges on his horse, 
In squalls of wind and rain. 
—Kiokusm 


THE PEDLAR S| CARAVAN 


I wish I lived in a caravan, 

With a horse to drive, like the pedlar-man! 
Where he comes from nobody knows, 

Or where he goes to, but on he goes! 


His caravan has windows two, 

And a chimney of tin, that the smoke comes through; 
He has a wife, with a baby brown, 

And they go riding from town to town! 


Chairs to mend, and delft to sell! 

He clashes the basins like a bell; 
Tea-trays, baskets ranged in order, 
Plates, with alphabets round the border! 
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The roads are brown, and the sea is green, 
But his house is just like a bathing-machine; 
The world is round, and he can ride, 
Rumble and splash, to the other side! 


With the pedlar-man I should like to roam, 
And write a book when I came home; 
All the people would read my book, 
Just like the Travels of Captain Cook! 
—William Brighty Rands 


AN OLD WOMAN OF THE ROADS 


O, to have a little house! 

To own the hearth and stool and all! 
The heaped up sods upon the fire, 
The pile of turf against the wall! 


To have a clock with weights and chains 
And pendulum swinging up and down! 
A dresser filled with shining delph, 
Speckled and white and blue and brown! 


I could be busy all the day 

Clearing and sweeping hearth and floor, 
And fixing on their shelf again 

My white and blue and speckled store! 


I could be quiet there at night 

Beside the fire and by myself, 

Sure of a bed and loth to leave 

The ticking clock and the shining delph! 
[85 ] 


Och! but I’m weary of mist and dark, 

And roads where there’s never a house nor bush, 
And tired I am of bog and road, 

And the crying wind and the lonesome hush! 


And I am praying to God on high, 
And I am praying Him night and day, 
For a little house—a house of my own— 
Out of the wind’s and the rain’s way. 
—Padraic Colum 


THE DREAMERS 


The gypsies passed her little gate— 

She stopped her wheel to see— 

A brown-faced pair who walked the road, 
Free as the wind is free; 

And suddenly her tidy room 

A prison seemed to be. 


Her shining plates against the walls, 

Her sunlit, sanded floor, 

The brass-bound wedding chest that held 
Her linen’s snowy store, 

The very wheel whose humming died,— 
Seemed only chains she bore. 


She watched the foot-free gypsies pass; 
She never knew or guessed 

The wistful dream that drew them close— 
The longing in each breast 

Some day to know a home like hers, 
Wherein their hearts might rest. 


—Theodosia Garrison 
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A WARRIOR AT NIGHTFALL 


Night’s come,—I’ve lost my path. 
Ill take my lodging here beneath this tree; 
So shall the mountain cherry flowers 
Tonight play host to me. 





Author Unknown 


GOING UP TO LONDON 


“As I went up to London,” 

I heard a stranger say— 
Going up to London 

In such a casual way! 

He turned the magic phrase 
That has haunted all my days 
As though it were a common thing 
For careless lips to say. 

As he went up to London— 
Pl] wager many a crown 

He never saw the road that I 
Shall take to London town! 


When I go up to London 

Twill be in April weather. 

Tl] have a riband on my rein 

And flaunt a scarlet feather; 

The broom will toss its brush for me; 
Two blackbirds and a thrush will be 
Assembled in a bush for me 

And sing a song together. 

And all the blossomy hedgerows 
Will shake their hawthorn down 
As I go riding, riding 

Up to London town. 
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Halting ona tall hill 

Pied with purple flowers, 
Twenty turrets I shall count, 
And twice as many towers; 
Count them on my finger-tips 
As I used to do, 

And half a hundred spires 
Pricking toward the blue. 


There will be a glass dome 
And a roof of gold, 

And a latticed window high 
Tilting toward the western sky, 
As I knew of old. 

London, London, 

They counted me a fool— 

I could draw your skyline plain 
Before I went to school! 


Riding, riding downward 

By many a silver ridge 

And many a slope of amethyst, 
Pll come to London Bridge— 
London Bridge flung wide for me, 
Horses drawn aside for me, 
Thames my amber looking-glass 
As I proudly pass; 

Lords and flunkies, dukes and dames, 
Country folk with comely names 
Wondering at my steadfast face, 
Beggars curtsying, 

Footmen falling back a space— 

I would scarcely stay my pace 

If I met the King! 
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If I met the King himself 

He’d smile beneath his frown: 
“Who is this comes traveling up 
So light to London town?” 


Riding, riding eagerly, 

Thrusting through the throng 
(Traveling light, Your Majesty, 
Because the way was long), 

Pll hurry fast to London gate 
(The way was long, and I am late), 
Pll come at last to London gate, 
Singing me a song— 

Some old rime of ancient time 
When wondrous things befell. 

And there the boys and girls at play, 
Understanding well, 

Quick will hail me, clear and sweet, 
Crowding, crowding after; 

Every little crooked street 

Will echo to their laughter; 
Lilting, as they mark my look, 
Chanting, two and two, 

Dreamed it, dreamed it in a dream 
And waked and found it true! 


Sing, you rimes, and ring, you chimes, 
And swing, you bells of Bow! 
When I go up to London 
All the world shall know! 
—Nancy Byrd Turnee 
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JOHNNY FIFE AND JOHNNY’S WIFE 


Oh, Johnny Fife and Johnny’s wife, 
To save their toes and heels, 

They built themselves a little house 
That ran on rolling wheels. 


They hung their parrot at the door 
Upon a painted ring, 

And round and round the world they went 
And never missed a thing; 


And when they wished to eat they ate, 
And after they had fed, 

They crawled beneath a crazy quilt 
And gayly went to bed; 


And what they cared to keep they kept, 
And what they both did not, 

They poked beneath a picket fence 
And quietly forgot. 


Oh, Johnny Fife and Johnny’s wife, 
They took their brush and comb, 
And round and round the world they went 
And also stayed at home. 
—Miuldred Plew Meigs 


OVERSLE ER BILE 


“Traveler, what lies over the hill? 
Traveler, tell to me. 

Iam only a child—from the window-sill 
Over I cannot see.” 
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“Child, there’s a valley over there, 
Pretty and wooded and shy; 

And a little brook that says, ‘Take care, 
Or you'll fall in by-and-by! ” 


“And what comes next?” “A little town, 
And a towering hill again; 

More hills and valleys up and down, 
And a river now and then.” 


“And what comes next?” “A lonely moor 
Without a beaten way; 

And gray clouds sailing slow before 
A wind that will not stay.” 


“And then?” “Oh, dark rocks and yellow sand, 
And a moaning sea beside.” 

“And then?” “More sea, more sea, more land, 
And rivers deep and wide.” 


“And then?” “Oh, rock and mountain and vale, 
Rivers and fields and men, 
Over and over—a weary tale— 
And round to your home again.” 
—George Macdonald 
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TAVERN 


Pll keep a little tavern 
Below the high hill’s crest, 
Wherein all grey-eyed people 
May set them down and rest. 


There shall be plates a-plenty, 
And mugs to melt the chill 

Of all the grey-eyed people 
Who happen up the hill. 


There sound will sleep the traveller, 
And dream his journey’s end, 
But I will rouse at midnight 
The falling fire to tend. 


Aye, ’tis a curious fancy— 
But all the good I know 
Was taught me out of two grey eyes 
A long time ago. 
—Edna St. Vincent Millay 
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MINNIE AND MATTIE 


Minnie and Mattie 
And fat little May, 
Out in the country, 


Spending a day. 


Such a bright day, 
With the sun glowing, 
And the trees half in leaf, 
And the grass growing. 


Pinky white pigling 
Squeals through his snout, 
Woolly white lambkin 
Frisks all about. 


Cluck! cluck! the nursing hen 
Summons her folk,— 

Ducklings all downy soft, 
Yellow as yolk. 


Cluck! cluck! the mother hen 
Summons her chickens 

To peck the dainty bits 
Found in her pickings. 


Minnie and Mattie 
And May carry posies, 
Half of sweet violets, 
Half of primroses. 


Give the sun time enough, 
Glowing and glowing, 
He?’II rouse the roses 


And bring them blowing. 
[95 J 


Don’t wait for roses 
Losing to-day, 

O Minnie, Mattie, 
And wise little May. 


Violets and primroses 
Blossom to-day 
For Minnie and Mattie 
And fat little May. 
—Christina G. Rossetti 


“WHERE ARE YOU GOING, 
MY SPRICI vee 


“Where are you going, my pretty maid?” 
“I?m going a-milking, sir,” she said. 
“May I go with you, my pretty maid?” 
“Youre kindly welcome, sir,” she said. 
“What is your father, my pretty maid?” 
“My father’s a farmer, sir,” she said. 
“What is your fortune, my pretty maid?” 
““My face is my fortune, sir,” she said. 
“Then I can’t marry you, my pretty maid!” 
“Nobody asked you, sir!” she said. 

—M other Goose 
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THREE OLD CATTLEMEN 


Three Old Cattlemen 
Sleep under a tree. 
Up goes a lizard, 
Down comes a bee. 
Up goes a chipmunk 
And gives the tree a shake— 
Three Old Cattlemen 


Are wide awake. 


Three Old Cattlemen 
Run for their lives. 
‘Things are after us!” 
They tell their wives. 
“What kind of things?” 
The wives inquire— 
Three Old Cattlemen 
Snore by the fire. 


—Monica Shannon 


THE SHEEPHERDER 


Loping along on the day’s patrol, 

I came ona herder in Jackson’s Hole; 
Furtive of manner, blazing of eye, 

He never looked up when I rode by; 
But counting his fingers, fiercely intent, 
Around and around his herd he went: 


One sheep, two sheep, three sheep, four... 


Twenty and thirty... forty more; 
Strayed—nine ewes; killed—ten rams; 
Seven and seventy lost little lambs. 
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He was the only soul I could see 

On the lonely range for company— 

Save one lean wolf and a prairie-dog, 

And a myriad of ants at the foot of a log; 

So I sat the herder down on a clod— 

But his eyes went counting the ants in the sod: 


One sheep, two sheep, three sheep, four... 
Fifty and sixty... seventy more; 

There’s not in this flock a good bell-wether! 
Then how can a herder hold it together! 


Seeking to cheer him in his plight, 

I flung my blankets down for the night; 
But he wouldn’t talk as we sat by the fire— 
Corralling sheep was his sole desire; 
With fingers that pointed near and far, 
Mumbling, he herded star by star: 


One sheep, two sheep, three—as before! 
Eighty and ninety ...a thousand more! 
My lost little lambs—one thousand seven!— 
Are wandering over the hills of Heaven. 
—Lew Sareit 


THE SHEPHERD 


How sweet is the shepherd’s sweet lot! 
From the morn to the evening he strays; 
He shall follow his sheep all the day 
And his tongue shall be filled with praise. 


[98 ] 


For he hears the lambs’ innocent call, 
And he hears the ewes’ tender reply; 
He is watchful while they are in peace, 
For they know when their shepherd is nigh. 
—William Blake 


THB DAYBERPOREGAPRIL 


The day before April, 
Alone, alone, 

I walked in the woods 
And sat on a stone. 


I sat on a broad stone 
And sang to the birds 
The tune was God’s making, 
But I made the words. 
—Mary Carolyn Davies 


MEG MERRILIES 


Old Meg she was a Gipsy, 
And liv’d upon the Moors: 

Her bed it was the brown heath turf, 
And her house was out of doors. 


Her apples were swart blackberries, 
Her currants pods 0’ broom; 

Her wine was dew of the wild white rose, 
Her book a churchyard tomb. 


[99 ] 


Her Brothers were the craggy hills, 
Her Sisters larchen trees— 
Alone with her great family 
She liv’d as she did please. 


No breakfast had she many a morn, 
No dinner many a noon, 

And ’stead of supper she would stare 
Full hard against the Moon. 


But every morn of woodbine fresh 
She made her garlanding, 

And every night the dark glen Yew 
She wove, and she would sing. 


And with her fingers old and brown 
She plaited Mats o’ Rushes, 

And gave them to the Cottagers 
She met among the Bushes, 


Old Meg was brave as Margaret Queen 
And tall as Amazon: 
An old red blanket cloak she wore; 
A chip hat had she on. 
God rest her aged bones somewhere— 
She died full long agone! 
—John Keats 


THEARCHER 


When May has come, and all around 
The dandelions dot the ground, 
Then out into the woods I go, 
And take my arrows and my bow. 

[ 100 ] 


Of hickory my bow is made, 
Deep in a darksome forest glade 
Cut from a sapling slim and tall, 
And feathered are my arrows all. 


And sometimes I am Robin Hood, 
That olden archer brave and good; 
And sometimes I’m an Indian sly, 
Who waits to shoot the passers-by. 


So up and down the woods I roam 
Till sunset bids me hurry home 
Before the pathway through the glen 
Is peopled by the shadow-men. 


And when at night my bow, unstrung, 
Is close beside my quiver hung, 
To bed I slip and slumber well, 
And dream that Iam William Tell. 
—Clinton Scollard 


A BOY’S SONG 


Where the pools are bright and deep, 
Where the grey trout lies asleep, 

Up the river and over the lea, 

That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the blackbird sings the latest, 
Where the hawthorn blooms the sweetest, 
Where the nestlings chirp and flee, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 

[101] 


Where the mowers mow the cleanest, 
Where the hay lies thick and greenest, 
There to trace the homeward bee, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the hazel bank is steepest, 
Where the shadow falls the deepest, 
Where the clustering nuts fall free, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Why the boys should drive away 
Little sweet maidens from the play, 
Or love to banter and fight so well, 
That’s the thing I never could tell. 


But this I know, I love to play 
Through the meadow, among the hay; 
Up the water and over the lea, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 
—James Hogg 


DAHLIAS 


When I go riding 
Up Rio de la Caza, 

I call Jacobo 

And he appears; 


Saddles the pony, 

And, slipping on the bridle, 
He tucks two dahlias 
Behind her ears. 


[| $1027] 


—Edith Agnew 


I WILL GO WITH MY FATHER A-PLOUGHING 


I will go with my Father a-ploughing 

To the Green Field by the sea, 

And the rooks and corbies and seagulls 
Will come flocking after me. 

I will sing to the patient horses 

With the lark in the shine of the air, 

And my Father will sing the Plough-Song 
That blesses the cleaving share. 


I will go with my Father a-sowing 

To the Red Field by the sea, 

And the merls and robins and thrushes 
Will come flocking after me. 

I will sing to the striding sowers 

With the finch on the flowering sloe, 
And my Father will sing the Seed-Song 
That only the wise men know. 


I will go with my Father a-reaping 
To the Brown Field by the sea, 
And the geese and pigeons and sparrows 
Will come flocking after me. 
I will sing to the weary reapers 
With the wren in the heat of the sun, 
And my Father will sing the Scythe-Song 
That joys for the harvest done. 
—Joseph Campbell 


[1037] 


FAREWELL TO THE FARM 


The coach is at the door at last; 

The eager children, mounting fast 
And kissing hands, in chorus sing: 
Good-bye, good-bye, to everything! 


To house and garden, field and lawn, 
The meadow-gates we swang upon, 
To pump and stable, tree and swing, 
Good-bye, good-bye, to everything! 


And fare you well for evermore, 

O ladder at the hayloft door, 

O hayloft where the cobwebs cling, 
Good-bye, good-bye, to everything! 


Crack goes the whip, and off we go; 
The trees and houses smaller grow; 
Last, round the woody turn we swing: 
Good-bye, good-bye, to everything! 


—Robert Louis Stevenson 
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A MAN WITH A LITTLE PLEATED PIANO 


Lean out the window: down the street 
There’s lovely music flowing— 

It floods the gutters, wets the feet, 

A brook of silver, bright and sweet, 
A jet of jewels blowing, 

A gush of golden drops that fly, 

It bubbles far, it splashes high 

Until it glistens in the eye 

Of every twinkling passer-by. 


Hold out your hand, let each round note 

Be lightly caught and felt there— 
Oh, hear the sprays of soft sound float 
Around your hair, against your throat, 

Across your mouth to melt there. 
Leap down the stair, the doorstep, run 
Along the sidewalk in the sun 
To smile upon that strolling one, 
Tugging at his accordion, 

—Winifred Welles 


ASPIPER 


A piper in the streets to-day 

Set up, and tuned, and started to play, 

And away, away, away on the tide 

Of his music we started; on every side 

Doors and windows were opened wide, 

And men left down their work and came, 

And women with petticoats coloured like flame. 
[ 107 ] 


And little bare feet that were blue with cold, 
Went dancing back to the age of gold, 
And all the world went gay, went gay, 
For half an hour in the street to-day. 
—Seumas O’Sullivan 


LHe PIRER 


Piping down the valleys wild, 
Piping songs of pleasant glee, 
Ona cloud I saw a child, 
And he laughing said to me: 


“Pipe a song about a lamb!” 
So I piped with merry cheer. 

“Piper, pipe that song again”; 
So I piped: he wept to hear. 


“Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe; 
Sing thy songs of happy cheer!” 
So I sang the same again, 
While he wept with joy to hear. 


“Piper, sit thee down and write 
In a book that all may read.” 

So he vanished from my sight; 
And I plucked a hollow reed, 


And I made a rural pen, 
And I stained the water clear, 
And I wrote my happy songs 
Every child may joy to hear. 
—William Blake 
[ 108 | 


OVER THE HILLS AND FAR AWAY 


Tom he was a piper’s son, 

He learned to play when he was young, 
But all the tunes that he could play, 
Was “Over the hills and far away.” 


Now Tom with his pipe made such a noise, 
That he pleased both girls and boys, 

And they stopped to hear him play 

“Over the hills and far away.” 


Tom with his pipe did play with such skill, 

That those who heard him could never keep still; 

Whenever they heard they began for to dance, 

Even pigs on their hind legs would after him prance. 
—Author Unknown 


THE BAGPIPE MAN 


The bagpipe man came over our hill 
When no one knew he was anywhere round, 
With a whirl and a skirl, a toot and a trill; 
And we all went scampering after the sound. 
We cried, “Oh, tell us, what do you play? 
What do you play so queer, so queer?” 
And he skipped a couple of notes to say, 
“But tell me, what do ye hear?” 


Then one of us heard a trumpet sweet, 
And the tramp, tramp, tramp of marching men; 
And one of us heard the dancing feet 
Of fairies down ina dusky glen; 
[ 109 ] 


And one of us called it a bird in June, 
And one, a river that ran and ran. 
But he never would tell us the name of his tune, 
The funny old bagpipe man! 
—WNancy Byrd Turner 


OOM-PAH 


Oom-pah, boom-pah, oom-pah boom! 
Like roses soon our cheeks will bloom. 
We only ask for elbow-room 
Oom-pah, boom-pah, oom-pah boom! 
—Hugh Lofting 


SINGING 


Of speckled eggs the birdie sings 
And nests among the trees; 

The sailor sings of ropes and things 
In ships upon the seas. 


The children sing in far Japan, 
The children sing in Spain; 
The organ with the organ man 
Is singing in the rain. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson 


THE ORGAN GRINDERS’ GARDEN 


In the winter, in the winter, 
When the clouds shake snow, 
I know a little garden 
Where the organ grinders go; 


[110] 


A cozy little garden 

Where the fountain makes a fizz, 
And round about the lattices 

The sunbeams sizz; 


Where underneath the bushes 
In the nodding afternoons, 

The frisky little organs sit 
And spill their tinkly tunes; 


While tingle, tingle, tangle, 
Go the pennies in the cup, 
As all the baby monkeys 


Practice picking pennies up. 


In the winter, in the winter, 
When the sharp winds blow, 
I know a little garden 
Where the organ grinders go; 


A giddy little garden 

Where the fruit is always ripe, 
And every grinning grinder 

Sits and pulls upon a pipe; 


While all the father monkeys 
Hang their fezzes on the twigs, 

And teach the baby monkeys 
How to master little jigs; 


Until at last the mothers come, 
As day begins to fade, 

And tuck the baby monkeys up 
To snoozle in the shade. 


bir 


In the winter, in the winter, 
When the clouds shake snow, 
I know a little garden 
Where the organ grinders go; 


A garden where the grinders 
And the monkeys on a string, 
Are pleased to wait serenely 
For the coming of the spring. 
—Miuldred Plew Meigs 
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RING-A-RING O’ FAIRIES 


Ring-a-ring 0’ fairies, 
Pixies, sprites and elves, 
Dancing with a little boy 
As nimble as themselves. 
Charm a sleepy song-thrush 
To sing a fairy tune; 
Was ever such a pretty dance 
Seen beneath the moon? 
—Madeleine Nightingale 


MR. MOON 
A Song of the Little People 


O Moon, Mr. Moon, 

When you comin’ down? 

Down on the hilltop, 

Down in the glen, 

Out in the clearin’, 

To play with little men? 

Moon, Mr. Moon, 

When you comin’ down? 

O Mr. Moon, 

Hurry up along! 

The reeds in the current 

Are whisperin’ slow; 

The river’s a-wimplin’ 

To and fro. 

Hurry up along, 

Or you'll miss the song! 
fits | 


Moon, Mr. Moon, 


When you comin’ down? 


O Moon, Mr. Moon, 
When you comin’ down? 
Down where the Good Folk 
Dance in a ring, 
Down where the Little Folk 
Sing? 
Moon, Mr. Moon, 
When you comin’ down? 
—Bliss Carman 


CONSOLATION 


You may be very ugly and freckledy and small 

And have a little stubby nose that’s not a nose at all; 

You may be bad at spelling and you may be worse at sums, 

You may have stupid fingers that your Nanna says are 
thumbs, 

And lots of things you look for you may never, never find, 

But if you love the fairies—you don’t mind. 


You may be rather frightened when you read of wolves and 
bears 

Or when you pass the cupboard-place beneath the attic stairs; 

You may not always like it when thunder makes a noise 

That seems so much, much bigger than little girls and boys; 

You may feel rather lonely when you waken in the night, 

But if the fairies love you—7?’s all right. 


[116] 


—Rose Fyleman 


ADVENTURE 


Black wave the trees in the forest 
And a rough wind hurries by, 

But the swineherd’s toddling daughter 
Knows where fallen pine-cones lie. 


And girt ina snowy apron 
She scampers, alert and gay, 

To the hidden pool in the hollow 
Where the wan witch people play. 


They smile, the wee wrinkled women, 
They creep to her pinafore; 

And lay in her lap strange treasures 
Trolls brought from the ocean’s floor. 


And they marvel at her blonde tresses 
And braid them with scented fern; 

And they lave her dusty, brown ankles 
With snow water from the burn. 


But nobody listens, or heeds them, 
The swineherd hews a new trail, 

The swineherd’s wife in the cottage 
Pours the sour milk from the pail. 


And little Gerta lags homeward 
Dream shod through the shadows deep; 
Her eyelids heavy with wonder— 
They whisper, “She’s been asleep.” 
—Laura Benét 
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A FAIRY IN ARMOR 


He put his acorn helmet on; 
It was plumed of the silk of the thistle-down; 
The corslet plate that guarded his breast 
Was once the wild bee’s golden vest; 
His cloak, of a thousand mingled dyes, 
Was formed of the wings of butterflies; 
His shield was the shell of a lady-bug queen, 
Studs of gold on a ground of green; 
And the quivering lance which he brandished bright, 
Was the sting of a wasp he had slain in fight. 
Swift he bestrode his fire-fly steed; 

He bared his blade of the bent grass blue; 
He drove his spurs of the cockle-seed, 

And away like a glance of thought he flew, 
To skim the heavens, and follow far 
The fiery trail of the rocket-star. 

—Joseph Rodman Drake 


LH Ke LEE LEAKE 


I met a little Elf-man, once, 
Down where the lilies blow. 

I asked him why he was so small, 
And why he didn’t grow. 


He slightly frowned, and with his eye 
He looked me through and through. 
“Tm quite as big for me,” said he, 
“As you are big for you.” 
—John Kendrick Bangs 
[ 118 ] 


SOME ONE 


Some one came knocking 
At my wee, small door; 
Some one came knocking, 
I’m sure—sure—sure; 
I listened, I opened, 
I looked to left and right, 
But nought there was a-stirring 
In the still dark night; 
Only the busy beetle 
Tap—tapping in the wall, 
Only from the forest 
The screech-owl’s call, 
Only the cricket whistling 
While the dewdrops fall, 
So I know not who came knocking, 
Atallvatall stall: 
—Walter de la Mare 


THE MAN WHO HID HIS OWN FRONT DOOR 


I 
There was a little, Elvish man 
Who lived beside a moor, 
A shy, secretive, furtive soul 
Who hid his own front door. 


He went and hid his door beneath 
A pink Jaburnum bush: 

The neighbors saw the curtains blow, 
They heard a singing thrush. 


[119] 


The Banker came and jingled gold, 
It did not serve him there; 

The honey-colored walls uprose 
Unbroken and foresquare. 


The Mayor called, the Misses Pitt 
With cordials and game pie; 
There was not any door at all, 


They had to pass him by! 


Il 
But ah! my little sister... 

Her eyes were wild and sweet, 
She wore blue faded calico, 

And no shoes on her feet. 


She found the wandering door in place 


And easily went through 
Into a strange and mossy Hall 


Where bowls of old Delft blue 


Held feasts of blackberries, like gems 
In webs of shining dew— 

There stood that little Elvish man 
And smiled to see her, too! 


—Elizabeth MacKinstry 


BUTTERCUPS 


There must be fairy miners 
Just underneath the mould, 
Such wondrous quaint designers 
Who live in caves of gold. 
[ 10.] 


They take the shining metals, 
And beat them into shreds; 

And mould them into petals, 
To make the flowers’ heads. 


Sometimes they melt the flowers 
To tiny seeds like pearls, 
And store them up in bowers 


For little boys and girls. 


And still a tiny fan turns 
Above a forge of gold, 
To keep, with fairy lanterns, 
The world from growing old. 
—Wilfrid Thorley 


COULD IT HAVE BEEN A SHADOW? 


What ran under the rosebush? 
What ran under the stone? 
Could it have been a shadow 
Running away alone? 
Maybe a fairy’s shadow, 
Slipping away at dawn 
To guard a gleaming pot of gold 
For a busy leprechaun. 
—Monica Shannon 


[121] 


THE SHADOW PEOPLE 


Old lame Bridget doesn’t hear 
Fairy music in the grass 
When the gloaming’s on the mere 
And the shadow people pass; 
Never hears their slow, gray feet 
Coming from the village street 
Just beyond the parson’s wall, 
Where the clover globes are sweet 
And the mushroom’s parasol 
Opens in the moonlit rain. 
Every night I hear them call 
From their long and merry train. 
Old lame Bridget says to me, 
“Tt is just your fancy, child.” 
She cannot believe I see 
Laughing faces in the wild, 
Hands that twinkle in the sedge 
Bowing at the water’s edge 
Where the finny minnows quiver, 
Shaping on a blue wave’s ledge 
Bubble foam to sail the river. 
And the sunny hands to me 
Beckon ever, beckon ever. 
Oh! I would be wild and free 
And with the shadow people be. 
—Francis Ledwidge 
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THE LIGHT-HEARTED FAIRY 


Oh, who is so merry, so merry, heigh ho! 
As the light-hearted fairy? heigh ho, 
Heigh ho! 
He dances and sings 
To the sound of his wings, 
With a hey and a heigh and a ho! 


Oh, who is so merry, so airy, heigh ho! 
As the light-hearted fairy? heigh ho, 
Heigh ho! 
His nectar he sips 
From the primroses’ lips, 
With a hey and a heigh and a ho! 


Oh, who is so merry, so merry, heigh ho! 
As the light-hearted fairy? heigh ho! 
Heigh ho! 
The night is his noon 
And his sun is the moon, 
With a hey and a heigh and a ho! 


—Author Unknown 
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OLD MAN LONG AGO 


Yesterday, at dip of dusk, 

While the light was still 

Gold across the treetops 

And amber over the hill, 

While the moon was swinging low, 
I saw, as plain as plain, 

Old man Long Ago 

Coming down our lane, 

Leaning on his cane. 


His shabby shoes were dusty brown, 
And briers were in his coat, 

But quick he hummed a little tune 
Down in his throat; 

The rusty buckles at his knees 
Would hardly hold together, 

But in his hat he wore aslant 

A bright, brave feather. 

He leaned upon his knobby stick, 
He curtsied to the moon, 

A far-off look upon his face 

And a quaver in his tune, 

A wrinkled look about his eyes 
Of time and wind and weather. 
Then with a chuckle on he went 
Beneath his bobbing feather. 


Some see this and some see that, 
As soon as shadows fall; 
Some see little, and some see much, 
And some see nothing at all. 
But I saw at dip of dusk, 
feral 


Just as plain as plain 
(A jolly feather in his hat 
Tipped with red—as plain as that), 
Old man Long Ago 
Coming down our lane, 
Leaning on his cane. 
—Nancy Byrd Turner 


TIME, YOU OLD GIPSY MAN 


Time, you old gipsy man, 
Will you not stay, 
Put up your caravan 
Just for one day? 


All things Pl give you 
Will you be my guest, 
Bells for your jennet 

Of silver the best, 
Goldsmiths shall beat you 
A great golden ring, 
Peacocks shall bow to you, 
Little boys sing. 

Oh, and sweet girls will 
Festoon you with may, 
Time, you old gipsy, 
Why hasten away? 


Last week in Babylon, 
Last night in Rome, 
Morning, and in the crush 
Under Paul’s dome; 
Under Paul’s dial 


Fiag:] 


You tighten your rein— 
Only a moment, 

And off once again; 

Off to some city 

Now blind in the womb, 
Off to another 

Ere that’s in the tomb. 


Time, you old gipsy man, 
Will you not stay, 
Put up your caravan 
Just for one day? 
—Ralph Hodgson 


OLD FATHER ANNUM 


Old Father Annum on New Year’s Day 
Picked up his bag of months and years, 
Thrust in his hand ina careless way, 
And pulled a wee fellow out by the ears. 


‘There you are,” said he to the waiting crowd, 
“Fe’s as good as any I have in my pack. 
I never can tell, but I hope to be proud 
Of the little rascal when I come back.” 
—Leroy F. Jackson 


[ 129 ] 


OLD MAN RAIN 


Old Man Rain at the windowpane 

Knocks‘and fumbles and knocks again; 

His long-nailed fingers slip and strain: 

Old Man Rain at the windowpane 

Knocks all night but knocks in vain. 
Old Man Rain. 


Old Man Rain at the windowpane 

Reels and shambles along the lane; 

His old gray whiskers drip and drain: 

Old Man Rain with fuddled brain 

Reels and staggers like one insane. 
Old Man Rain. 


Old Man Rain is back again, 

With old Mis’ Wind at the windowpane, 

Dancing there with her tattered train: 

Her old shawl flaps as she whirls again 

In the wildman dance and is torn 1n twain. 
Old Mis’? Wind and Old Man Rain. 


—Madison Cawein 


[130] 


RAIN RIDERS 


Last night I heard a rat-tat-too; 

*T was not a drum-beat, that was plain; 
I listened long, and then I knew 

It was the Riders of the Rain. 


But with the rising of the dawn 
There was no sound of any hoofs; 
The Riders of the Rain had gone 
To tramp on other children’s roofs. 
—Clinton Scollard 


THE CLOUD HOUSE 


A little old man lived up in a cloud, 
And he was as poor as he was proud. 


When the sun came out, and the day was bright, 
His dear little house was all shining white. 


When evening came, and the sun went to bed, 
His dear little house turned a lovely red. 


When the stars came out, and they winked at him, 
His dear little house was all grey and dim. 


When the moon came out, shining soft and clear, 
His dear little house looked ever so dear! 


But the sun was so hot one very fine day 
That the cloud and the little man melted away! 
And where they melted to—no one can say! 
—Adrian Mott 
[ 131] 


THE STARLIGHTER 


When the bat’s on the wing and the bird’s in the tree, 
Comes the old Starlighter, whom none may see. 


First in the West where the low hills are, 
He touches his wand to the Evening Star. 


Then swiftly he runs on his rounds on high 
Till he’s lit every lamp in the dark blue sky. 


—Arthur Guiterman 


THE MAN IN THE MOON 


The Man in the Moon as he sails the sky 

Is a very remarkable skipper, 

But he made a mistake when he tried to take 

A drink of milk from the Dipper. 

He dipped right out of the Milky Way, 

And slowly and carefully filled it, 

The Big Bear growled, and the Little Bear howled 
And frightened him so that he spilled it! 

Author Unknown 
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TIPTOE NIGHT 


Tiptoe Night comes down the lane, 
All alone, without a word, 

Taking for his own again 

Every little flower and bird. 


Not a footfall, not a sigh, 
Not a ripple of the air, 
Not a sound to reckon by, 
Yet I know that he is there. 


And I count them as I wait, 
Step by tiptoe step, until— 
Hush! he’s at the garden-gate, 
Hush! he’s at the window-sill. 
—John Drinkwater 
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BARTARY 


If I were Lord of Tartary, 
Myself and me alone, 
My bed should be of ivory, 
Of beaten gold my throne; 
And in my court should peacocks flaunt, 
And in my forests tigers haunt, 
And in my pools great fishes slant 
Their fins athwart the sun. 


If I were Lord of Tartary, 
Trumpeters every day 

To every meal should summon me, 
And in my courtyard bray; 

And in the evening lamps would shine, 

Yellow as honey, red as wine, 

While harp, and flute, and mandoline, 
Made music sweet and gay. 


If I were Lord of Tartary, 
I’d wear a robe of beads, 

White, and gold, and green they’d be— 
And small and thick as seeds; 

And ere should wane the morning-star, 

I’d don my robe and scimitar, 

And zebras seven should draw my car 
Through Tartary’s dark glades. 


Lord of the fruits of Tartary, 
Her rivers silver-pale! 

Lord of the hills of Tartary, 
Glen, thicket, wood, and dale! 


farsa 


Her flashing stars, her scented breeze, 
Her trembling lakes, like foamless seas, 
Her bird-delighting citron-trees 
In every purple vale! 
—Walter de la Mare 


JONATHAN BING 


Poor old Jonathan Bing 

Went out in his carriage to visit the King, 

But everyone pointed and said, “Look at that! 

Jonathan Bing has forgotten his hat!” 

(He’d forgotten his hat!) 

Poor old Jonathan Bing 

Went home and put on a new hat for the King, 

But up by the palace a soldier said, “Hi! 

You can’t see the King; you’ve forgotten your tie!” 

(He’d forgotten his tie! ) 

Poor old Jonathan Bing, 

He put on a beautiful tie for the King, 

But when he arrived an Archbishop said, “Ho! 

You can’t come to court in pyjamas, you know!” 

Poor old Jonathan Bing 

Went home and addressed a short note to the King: 

“Tf you please will excuse me I won’t come to tea, 

For home’s the best place for old people like me!” 
—Beatrice Curtis Brown 


IF I WERE A QUEEN 


“If I were a Queen, 
What would I do? 
Id make you King, 
And Id wait on you.” 
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“If I were a King, 
What would I do? 
I'd make you Queen, 
For Pd marry you.” 
—Christina G. Rossetti 


AFTER ALL AND AFTER ALL 


Dreaming of a prince 

Cinderella sat among the ashes long ago; 

Dreaming of a prince, 

She scoured the pots and kettles till they shone; and so, 
After all and after all, 

Gaily at the castle ball 

Cinderella met her prince long and long ago. 


Dreaming of a prince 

Sleeping Beauty lay in happy slumber, white and still; 
Dreaming of a prince, 

She waited for a hundred years and then his bugles shrill, 
After all and after all, 

Woke the castle, bower, and hall, 

And he found her waiting for him long and long ago. 


Dreaming of a prince 
I polish bowl and teapot and the spoons, each one; 
Dreaming of a prince, 
I hand the new-washed clothes to wave a-drying in the sun; 
After all and after all, 
Great adventures may befall 
Like to those that happened once long and long ago. 
—Mary Carolyn Davies 
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JUMBO JEE 


There were some kings, in number three, 
Who built the tower of Jumbo Jee. 
They built it up to a monstrous height, 
At eleven o’clock on a Thursday night. 


They built it up for forty miles, 

With mutual bows and pleasing smiles; 
And then they sat on the edge to rest, 

And partook of lunch with a cheerful zest. 


And first they ate of the porkly pie, 

And wondered why they had built so high; 
And next they drank of the ginger wine, 
Which gave their noses a regal shine. 


They drank to the health of Jumbo Jee, 
Until they could neither hear nor see. 
They drank to the health of Jumbo Land, 
Until they could neither walk nor stand. 


They drank to the health of Jumbo Tower 
Until they really could drink no more; 
And then they sank in a blissful swoon, 


And flung their crowns at the rising moon. 
—Laura E. Richards 
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OLD KING COLE 


Old King Cole 
Was a merry old soul, 
And a merry old soul was he; 
He called for his pipe, 
And he called for his bowl, 
And he called for his fiddlers three. 
Every fiddler, he had a fiddle, 
And a very fine fiddle had he; 
Twee tweedle dee, tweedle dee, went the fiddlers. 
O, there’s none so rare, 
As can compare 
With King Cole and his fiddlers three! 
—Mother Goose 


PRINCE TATTERS 


Little Prince Tatters has lost his cap! 

Over the hedge he threw it; 
Into the river it fell kerslap! 

Stupid old thing, to do it! 
Now Mother may sigh and Nurse may fume 
For the gay little cap with its eagle plume. 
“One cannot be thinking all day of such matters! 
Trifles are trifles!” says little Prince Tatters. 


Little Prince Tatters has lost his coat! 
Playing, he did not need it; 

“Left it right there, by the nanny-goat, 
And nobody never seed it!” 
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Now Mother and Nurse may search till night 

For the new little coat with its buttons bright; 

But “Coat sleeves or shirt sleeves, how little it matters! 
Trifles are trifles!” says little Prince Tatters. 


Little Prince Tatters has LOST HIS BALL! 
Rolled away down the street! 
Somebody’ll have to find it, that’s all, 
Before he can sleep or eat. 
Now raise the neighborhood quickly, do! 
And send for the crier and constable, too! 
“Trifles are trifles, but serious matters, 
They must be seen to,” says little Prince Tatters. 
—Laura E. Richards 


PRINGHALE CH 


Young Prince Peter suddenly, once, 
For no real reason behaved like a dunce. 


His bath was ready that summer morning, 
But he said very loud (without any warning): 


“Who wants to scrub—oh, pish, oh, stuff! — 
Ina silly old tub? I am clean enough!” 


He threw out the towels and soap, and then— 
“T never,” he cried, “will bathe again!” 


And rushed to the garden, wild and foolish, 
Kicking his heels and being mulish. 
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All of the pansies were in their places, 
The sun just drying their new-washed faces, 


A toad went skittering down the path, 
Bound for a puddle, to take a bath. 


A robin dipped in a clear, brown pool ; 
He thought Prince Peter was rather a fool. 


“Fist!” he said to a startled wren, 
“The prince is never to bathe again.” 


Down by the duck pond Diddles and Daddles 
Pushed through the water with legs like paddles. 


They dived and chuckled, “He’ll bathe no more.” 
Puss sat stiff by the kitchen door, 


Washing her children, five fat kittens, 
With pearl-white collars and pearl-gray mittens. 


She washed each kitten from toe to crown, 


And cuffed it lightly to polish it down. 


They sang with happiness in their throats— 
Stiff-starched whiskers and shiny coats. 


They gazed at Peter, who stood abashed, 
They mourned, “He’ll never again be washed.” 


All at once, with a drooping head, 
Into the palace Peter fled. 


His buttons were popping as he flew: 
He flung off his collar and kicked off his shoe; 
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Into the bathroom wildly burst, 
Into the bathtub hopped head first. 


“Hurrp and humph!” he said, with a splash, 
“  >T would be so lonesome never to wash!” 


And from that time on there was never a neater 


Boy in the kingdom that young Prince Peter. 
—Nancy Byrd Turner 
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RING AROUND THE WORLD 


Ring around the world 

Taking hands together 

All across the temperate 

And the torrid weather. 

Past the royal palm-trees 

By the ocean sand 

Make a ring around the world 

Taking each other’s hand; 

In the valleys, on the hill, 

Over the prairie spaces, 

There’s a ring around the world 

Made of children’s friendly faces. 
—Annette Wynne 


FUN WITH FISHING 


Ten South Sea Island boys 
Went fishing for their dinner. 
One caught a long gray eel 

To keep from growing thinner. 


Nine South Sea Island boys 
Went fishing with a spear. 

One saw a fish with stripes 

And speared it straight and clear. 


‘ight South Sea Island boys 
Went diving after shell. 
One found an oyster pearl 
And liked it very well. 
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Seven South Sea Island boys 
Went fishing on the coral. 
One caught a parrot fish. 
They cooked it up with laurel. 


Six South Sea Island boys 
Were splashing as they could, 
One caught an octopus— 

He thought it tasted good. 


Five South Sea Island boys 
Went fishing on the reef. 
One caught a bright red fish. 
Its life was very brief. 


Four South Sea Island boys 

Were fishing in the creek. 

The shrimps went darting quickly by, 
But one was just as quick. 


Three South Sea Island boys 
Set out their lobster traps. 
One found a lobster there, 
The wicked sort that snaps. 


Two South Sea Island boys 
Fished with fire at night. 
One saw two shining eyes 


And stabbed, and hit it right. 


One South Sea Island boy 
Went fishing with a net. 
A sword-fish cut his net in two. 
That boy is fishing yet! 
—Eunice Tietjens 
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Grebo CHIEDREN 


Gypsy children go bare of foot, 
And bare each shaggy head, 

The cloth of their coats is patched and torn 
But its color is royal red. 


Roadside berries and nuts their fare. 
Soup by a faggot fire, 

But they sup to a gypsy fiddler’s tune 
A king might never hire. 


No beds of feathers or down for them, 
But the whole of earth’s broad floor; 
Trees for neighbors; stars for lamps— 
What child could be wanting more? 
—Rachel Field 


LITTLE PAPOOSE 


Little papoose 

Swung high in the branches 

Hears a song of birds, stars, clouds, 

Small nests of birds, 

Small buds of flowers. 

But he is thinking of his mother with dark hair 
Like her horse’s mane. 


Fair clouds nod to him 

Where he swings in the tree, 

But he is thinking of his father 

Dark and glistening and wonderful, 
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Of his father with a voice like ice and velvet, 
And tones of falling water, 
Of his father who shouts 
Like a storm. 
—Hilda Conkling 


INDIAN CHILDREN 


Where we walk to school each day 
Indian children used to play— 
All about our native land, 

Where the shops and houses stand. 


And the trees were very tall, 
And there were no streets at all, 
Not a church and not a steeple— 
Only woods and Indian people. 


Only wigwams on the ground, 
And at night bears prowling round— 
What a different place to-day 
Where we live and work and play! 
—Annette Wynne 


THE GOATHERD 


One day there reached me from the street 
The sound of little trampling feet: 

And through the dust and sunlight, J 

Saw ’most a thousand goats go by. 
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The goatherd followed close behind: 
He looked quite undisturbed and kind, 
And Pablo said he knew him well, 
And called him Seftor Manuel. 


His jacket was a shaggy skin, 
And scarlet figures woven in 
His blue zarape made it gay 
As though for a fiesta day. 


His black eyes twinkled in the shade 
That his broad-brimmed sombrero made: 
And all his teeth were shiny bright 

Like Mother’s porcelain, and as white. 


Before he went he took a drink 

Of something very good, I think, 

For he held up the gourd he wore 

To Pablo’s lips—then drank some more. 


I told him there had seemed to be 
At least a thousand goats, and he 
Just laughed and said—to make a guess— 
There were a thousand, more or less! 
—Grace Hazard Conkling 


PABLO 


I am round and very small: 
Pablo like a tree is tall: 

I am white and plump and pink: 
Pablo never was, I think. 


BE 


Pablo’s skin is wrinkly brown, 
Creased all over ina frown: 
And the clothes he dresses in 
Are the color of his skin. 


Tight about his legs they cling, 
Holding on like everything: 
Trimmed with buttons very neat, 
All the way down to his feet. 


With his sandals made of hide, 
With his goatskin apron tied 
Just above my head, he looks 
Like a gnome in picture-books. 


In his big sombrero he 
Carries curious things for me: 
And when I go out to play, 
Gives me dulce every day. 


Sometimes Pablo in the shade 
Falls asleep upon his spade: 
Then it’s I should like to dig 
If the spade were not so big. 


When I’m grown and master there, 
I shall say with lordly air, 
When I take his spade away, 
“Now, good Pablo, go and play.” 
—Grace Hazard Conkling 
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AMBITION 


When I am grown an hombre 
I shall have another nombre, 
They won’t call me “Ramonito” any more; 
But they’ll call me “caballero,” 
And Pll wave my wide sombrero 
At all the sevoritas I adore. 


Ive extravagant ideas: 
Butter on all my Zortillas, 

And as much chokecherry jelly as I dare! 
I will buy red combs for Mother— 
She shall wear them, and no other— 

With shiny stones, to lie against her hair. 


There will not be any, any, 
That can use the words so many, 
Or make speech so long as mine when I am big; 
And for my songs [I borrow 
Uncle Pablo’s good guitarro.— 
But now I have to go and feed the pig. 
—Edith Agnew 


THE LITTLE DUTCHMAN 


Oh, Pm a little Tuchman, 
My name is Van der Dose, 
An’ vat I cannot get to eat, 
I smells it mit my nose. 


REED 


An’ ven dey vill not let me blay, 
I takes it out in vork; 

And ven dey makes me vork too hard, 
I soon de jop will shirk. 


An’ ven dey sends me off to ped, 
I lays avake all night; 

An’ ven dey comes to vake me up, 
I shuts my eyes up tight. 


For I’m a little Tuchman, 
My name is Van der Dose, 
An’ vat I do not know meinself, 
I never vants to knows. 


—Mary Mapes Dodge 


FOREIGN CHILDREN 


Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, 

Little frosty Eskimo, 

Little Turk or Japanee, 

Oh! don’t you wish that you were me? 


You have seen the scarlet trees 

And the lions overseas; 

You have eaten ostrich eggs, 

And turned the turtles off their legs. 


Such a life is very fine, 

But it’s not so nice as mine: 

You must often, as you trod, 

Have wearied nor to be abroad. 
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You have curious things to eat, 

I am fed on proper meat; 

You must dwell beyond the foam, 
But I am safe and live at home. 


Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, 

Little frosty Eskimo, 

Little Turk or Japanee, 

Oh! don’t you wish that you were me? 
—Robert Louis Stevenson 
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FOR CHRISTMAS 


Now not a window small or big 

But wears a wreath or holly sprig; 

Nor any shop too poor to show 

Its spray of pine or mistletoe. 

Now city airs are spicy-sweet 

With Christmas trees along each street, 
Green spruce and fir whose boughs will hold 
Their tinseled balls and fruits of gold. 
Now postmen pass in threes and fours 
Like bent, blue-coated Santa Claus. 
Now people hurry to and fro 

With little girls and boys in tow, 

And not a child but keeps some trace 


Of Christmas secrets in his face. 
—Rachel Field 


A REAL SANTA CLAUS 


Santa Claus, I hang for you, 
By the mantel, stockings two: 
One for me and one to go 

To another boy I know. 


There’s a chimney in the town 
You have never traveled down. 
Should you chance to enter there 
You would find a room all bare: 
Not a stocking could you spy, 
Matters not how you might try; 
And the shoes, you’d find are such 
As no boy would care for much. 
[159 ] 


In a broken bed you’d see 
Some one just about like me, 
Dreaming of pretty toys 
Which you bring to other boys, 
And to him a Christmas seems 
Merry only in his dreams. 


All he dreams then, Santa Claus, 
Stuff the stocking with, because 
When it’s filled up to the brim 
Pll be Santa Claus to him! 
—F rank Dempster Sherman 


BEGGAR’S RHYME 


Christmas is coming, the geese are getting fat, 

Please to put a penny in the old man’s hat; 

If you haven’t got a penny, a ha’penny will do, 

If you haven’t got a ha’penny, God bless you. 
—Author Unknown 


THROUGH A SHOP WINDOW 


How full the glittering shops are now 

With chattering tongues and open purses, 
And children scrambling anyhow 

Beside their mothers, aunts, and nurses; 
With eager eyes and laughing lips, 

And problems of a thousand choices, 
With loaded trees, and lucky dips, 

And Christmas-time in all the voices! 
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You scarce can push your way along 
Behind the window—which discloses 
Outside the little ragged throng 
With longing eyes and flattened noses. 
—Eleanor Farjeon 


KRIS KRINGLE 


Kris Kringle comes with loads of toys 

For all the little girls and boys, 

And though we know not where he’s from 

We’re glad to have Kris Kringle come. 
—Clinton Scollard 


A VISIT FROM ST. NICHOLAS 


Twas the night before Christmas, when all through the house 
Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse; 

The stockings were hung by the chimney with care, 
In hopes that St. Nicholas soon would be there; 

The children were nestled all snug in their beds, 
While visions of sugar-plums danced in their heads; 
And mamma in her ’kerchief, and I in my cap, 

Had just settled our brains for a long winter’s nap, 
When out on the lawn there arose such a clatter, 

I sprang from the bed to see what was the matter. 
Away to the window I flew like a flash, 

Tore open the shutters and threw up the sash. 

The moon on the breast of the new-fallen snow 
Gave the lustre of mid-day to objects below, 

When, what to my wondering eyes should appear, 
But a miniature sleigh, and eight tiny reindeer, 
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With a little old driver, so lively and quick, 

I knew in a moment it must be St. Nick. 

More rapid than eagles his coursers they came, 

And he whistled, and shouted, and called them by name; 

“Now, Dasher! now, Dancer! now, Prancer and Vixen! 

On, Comet! on, Cupid! on, Donder and Blitzen! 

To the top of the porch! to the top of the wall! 

Now dash away! dash away! dash away all!” 

As dry leaves that before the wild hurricane fly, 

When they meet with an obstacle, mount to the sky, 

So up to the house-top the coursers they flew, 

With the sleigh full of toys, and St. Nicholas too. 

And then, ina twinkling, I heard on the roof 

The prancing and pawing of each little hoof. 

As I drew in my head, and was turning around, 

Down the chimney St. Nicholas came with a bound. 

He was dressed all in fur, from his head to his foot, 

And his clothes were all tarnished with ashes and soot; 

A bundle of toys he had flung on his back, 

And he looked like a peddler just opening his pack. 

His eyes—how they twinkled! his dimples how merry! 

His cheeks were like roses, his nose like a cherry! 

His droll little mouth was drawn up like a bow, 

And the beard of his chin was as white as the snow; 

The stump of a pipe he held tight in his teeth, 

And the smoke it encircled his head like a wreath; 

He had a broad face and a little round belly, 

That shook, when he laughed, like a bowlful of jelly. 

He was chubby and plump, aright jolly old elf, 

And I laughed when I saw him, in spite of myself; 

A wink of his eye and a twist of his head, 

Soon gave me to know I had nothing to dread; 

He spoke not a word, but went straight to his work, 

And filled all the stockings; then turned with a jerk; 
E1620 


And laying his finger aside of his nose 

And giving a nod, up the chimney he rose; 

He sprang to his sleigh, to his team gave a whistle, 

And away they all flew like the down of a thistle, 

But I heard him exclaim, ere he drove out of sight, 

“Happy Christmas to all, and to all a good-night.” 
—Clement Clarke Moore 


SIMPLE SAM 


Said Simple Sam: “Does Christmas come 
In April or December, 
In winter, spring, or harvest time? 
I really can’t remember.” 
—Leroy F.. Jackson 


“LOS PASTORES” 


Let me tell to you the story 

How I saw one night the shepherds, 

Going walking, walking, walking, 
To the manger in Belén. 


Came one angel, very splendid, 
With his white wings spread and shining, 
Saying, “Hurry, shepherds, hurry, 

To the manger in Belén.” 


But then came the old diablo, 

Splendid also in his red coat, 

Saying, “Shepherds, do not hurry 
To the manger in Belén.” 
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San Miguel, he fought the devil 

With a long sword, swift and deadly; 

So the shepherds went on walking 
To the manger in Belén. 


One old shepherd was so sleepy 

He lay down beside the roadway, 

And they almost had to push him 
To the manger in Belén. 


At the end of all the waiting 

And the end of all the walking, 

Last they found the Mother Mary 
With that carpenter, José. 


Then they looked and looked in wonder 
At the little Holy Baby; 
And they all went kneeling, kneeling 
At the manger in Belén. 
—Edith A gnew 


CHRISTMAS EVE 


And there were in the same country shepherds 


abiding in the field, keeping watch over 
their flock by night. 
And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, 
and the glory of the Lord shone round 
about them: and they were sore afraid. 
And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for, be- 
hold, I bring you good tidings of great 
joy, which shall be to all people. 
[ 164 } 


For unto you is born this day in the city of David 
a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. 

And this shall be a sign unto you; Ye shall find the 
babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying 
in a manger. 

And suddenly there was with the angel a multi- 
tude of the heavenly host praising God, 
and saying, 

Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men. 


—Bible 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 


The Christ-child lay on Mary’s lap, 
His hair was like a light. 

(O weary, weary were the world, 
But here is all aright.) 


The Christ-child lay on Mary’s breast, 
His hair was like a star. 

(O stern and cunning are the kings, 
But here the true hearts are. ) 


The Christ-child lay on Mary’s heart, 
His hair was like a fire. 

(O weary, weary is the world, 
But here the world’s desire. ) 


The Christ-child stood at Mary’s knee, 
His hair was like a crown, 
And all the flowers looked up at Him 
And all the stars looked down. 
—Gilbert K. Chesterton 
[ 165 ] 


CRADLE HYMN 


Away in a manger, 

No crib for a bed, 

The little Lord Jesus 

Lay down his sweet head; 
The stars in the heavens 
Looked down where he lay, 
The little Lord Jesus 
Asleep in the hay. 


The cattle are lowing, 
The poor baby wakes, 
But little Lord Jesus 
No crying he makes. 
I love thee, Lord Jesus, 
Look down from the sky, 
And stay by my cradle 
Till morning is nigh. 
—Martin Luther 


SONG 


Why do the bells of Christmas ring? 
Why do little children sing? 


Once a lovely shining star, 
Seen by shepherds from afar, 
Gently moved until its light 
Made a manger’s cradle bright. 


There a darling baby lay 
Pillowed soft upon the hay; 
And its mother sang and smiled: 
“This is Christ, the holy Child!” 


Therefore bells for Christmas ring, 


Therefore little children sing. 
—Eugene Field 
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ONCE UPON A TIME 


Once upon a time, in a little wee house, 
Lived a funny old Man and his Wife; 

And he said something funny to make her laugh 
Every day of his life. 


One day he said a very funny thing, 
That she shook and screamed with laughter; 
But the poor old soul, she couldn’t leave off 
For at least three whole days after. 
—D’Arcy W. Thompson 


THE THREE JOVIAL WELSHMEN 


There were three jovial Welshmen, 
As I have heard them say, 

And they would go a-hunting 
Upon St. David’s day. 


All the day they hunted, 

And nothing could they find, 
But a ship a-sailing, 

A-sailing with the wind. 


One said it was a ship, 
The other he said, nay; 

The third said it was a house 
With the chimney blown away. 
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And all night they hunted, 
And nothing could they find, 

But the moon a-gliding, 
A-gliding with the wind. 


One said it was the moon, 
The other he said, nay; 

The third said it was a cheese, 
With half of it cut away. 


And all day they hunted, 
And nothing could they find, 
But a hedgehog in a bramble-bush, 
And that they left behind. 


The first said ’twas a hedgehog, 
The second he said, nay; 

The third it was a pin-cushion, 
With the pins stuck in wrong way. 


And all night they hunted, 
And nothing could they find, 

But a hare ina turnip field, 
And that they left behind. 


The first said it was a hare, 
The second he said, nay; 
The third said it was a calf, 


And the cow had run away. 


And all day they hunted, 
And nothing could they find, 
But an owl in a holly-tree, 
And that they left behind. 
[eevee] 


The first said it was an owl, 
The second he said, nay; 
The third said ’twas an old man, 
And his beard was growing gray. 
—Author Unknown 


TITHE POBBLE WHO HAS NO TOES 


The Pobble who has no toes 
Had once as many as we; 

When they said, “Some day you may lose them all”; 
He replied—“Fish fiddle-de-dee!” 

And his Aunt Jobiska made him drink 

Lavender water tinged with pink, 

For she said, “The World in general knows 

There’s nothing so good for a Pobble’s toes! ” 


The Pobble who has no toes 

Swam across the Bristol Channel; 
But before he set out he wrapped his nose 

Ina piece of scarlet flannel. 
For his Aunt Jobiska said, “No harm 
Can come to his toes if his nose is warm; 
And it’s perfectly known that a Pobble’s toes 
Are safe,—provided he minds his nose.” 


The Pobble swam fast and well, 
And when boats or ships came near him, 
He tinkledy-blinkledy-winkled a bell, 
So that all the world could hear him. 
(ei73 3] 


And all the Sailors and Admirals cried, 

When they saw him nearing the further side,— 
“He has gone to fish, for his Aunt Jobiska’s 
Runcible Cat with crimson whiskers!” 


But before he touched the shore,— 

The shore of the Bristol Channel,— 
A sea-green Porpoise carried away 

His wrapper of scarlet flannel. 
And when he came to observe his feet, 
Formerly garnished with toes so neat, 
His face at once became forlorn 
On perceiving that all his toes were gone! 


And nobody ever knew, 
From that dark day to the present, 
Whoso had taken the Pobble’s toes, 
In a manner so far from pleasant. 
Whether the shrimps or crawfish gray, 
Or crafty Mermaids stole them away— 
Nobody knew; and nobody knows 
How the Pobble was robbed of his twice five toes! 


The Pobble who has no toes 
Was placed in a friendly Bark, 
And they rowed him back, and carried him up 
To his Aunt Jobiska’s Park. 
And she made him a feast, at his earnest wish, 
Of eggs and buttercups fried with fish ;— 
And she said,—“It’s a fact the whole world knows, 
That Pobbles are happier without their toes.” 
—Edward Lear 
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THE INGENIOUS LITTLE OLD MAN 


A little old man of the sea 

Went out ina boat for a sail: 

The water came in 

Almost up to his chin 

And he had nothing with which to bail. 

But this little old man of the sea 

Just drew out his jack-knife so stout, 

And a hole with its blade 

In the bottom he made, 

So that all of the water ran out. 
—John Bennett 


GODFREY GORDON GUSTAVUS GORE 


Godfrey Gordon Gustavus Gore— 
No doubt you have heard the name before— 
Was a boy who never would shut a door! 


The wind might whistle, the wind might roar, 
And teeth be aching and throats be sore, 
But still he never would shut the door. 


His father would beg, his mother implore, 
“Godfrey Gordon Gustavus Gore, 
We really do wish you would shut the door!” 


Their hands they wrung, their hair they tore; 

But Godfrey Gordon Gustavus Gore 

Was deaf as the buoy out at the Nore. 
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When he walked forth the folks would roar, 
“Godfrey Gordon Gustavus Gore, 
Why don’t you think to shut the door?” 


They rigged out a Shutter with sail and oar, 
And threatened to pack off Gustavus Gore 
On a voyage of penance to Singapore. 


But he begged for mercy, and said, “No more! 
Pray do not send me to Singapore 
On a Shutter, and then I will shut the door!” 


“You will?” said his parents; “then keep on shore! 
But mind you do! For the plague is sore 
Of a fellow that never will shut the door, 
Godfrey Gordon Gustavus Gore!” 
—William Brighty Rands 


THE NAUGHTY BOY 


There was a naughty boy, 
And a naughty boy was he, 
He ran away to Scotland 
The people for to see— 
Then he found 
That the ground 
Was as hard, 
That a yard 
Was as long, 
That a song 
Was as merry, 
That a cherry 
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Was as red— 
That lead 

Was as weighty, 
That fourscore 
Was as eighty, 
That a door 
Was as wooden 
As in England— 

So he stood in his shoes 
And he wondered, 
He wondered, 

He stood in his shoes 
And he wondered. 

~——John Keats 


LiGELY BILGE 


There were three sailors of Bristol city 
Who took a boat and went to sea. 

But first with beef and captain’s biscuits 
And pickled pork they loaded she. 


There was gorging Jack and guzzling Jimmy, 
And the youngest he was little Billee. 

Now when they got as far as the Equator 
They’d nothing left but one split pea. 


Says gorging Jack to guzzling Jimmy, 
“T am extremely hungaree.” 
To gorging Jack says guzzling Jimmy, 
“We’ve nothing left, us must eat we.” 
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Says gorging Jack to guzzling Jimmy, 
“With one another we shouldn’t agree! 

There’s little Bill, he’s young and tender, 
We’re old and tough, so let’s eat he.” 


“Oh, Billy, we’re going to kill and eat you, 
So undo the button of your chemie.” 
When Bill received this information 
He used his pocket-handkerchie. 


“First let me say my catechism, 
Which my poor mammy taught to me.” 
“Make haste, make haste,” says guzzling Jimmy, 
While Jack pulled out his snickersnee. 


So Billy went up to the main-topgallant mast, 
And down he fell on his bended knee. 

He scarce had come to the twelfth commandment 
When up he jumps. “There’s land I see: 


“Jerusalem and Madagascar, 
And North and South Amerikee: 
There’s the British flag a-riding at anchor, 
With Admiral Napier, K.C.B.” 


So when they got aboard the Admiral’s, 
He hanged fat Jack and flogged Jimmee; 
But as for little Bill he made him 
The Captain of a Seventy-three! 
—William Makepeace Thackeray 
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JORRIDGE AND PORRIDGE 


Jorridge and Porridge 
Went out for a walk. 

Said Porridge to Jorridge: 
“T wish you would talk.” 


Said Jorridge to Porridge: 
“Tve nothing to say.” 

So, silent as ever, 

They wended their way. 


—Louise Ayres Garnett 


BUZZY BROWN 


Buzzy Brown came home from town 
As crazy as a loon, 
He wore a purple overcoat 


And sang a Sunday tune. 


Buzzy Brown came home from town 
As proud as he could be, 
He found three doughnuts and a bun 
A-growing ona tree. 
—Leroy F. Jackson 
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THE BALD OLD WOMAN 


On the top of the mount, 
By the road, on a stone— 
Or a big pile of bricks— 
Sat a bald-headed crone. 


On her head were three hairs, 
Which you'll reckon were thin, 
In which she was trying 
To wear a jade pin. 


She put it in once, 
But once it fell out; 
She put it in twice, 
But twice it fell out. 


But the old woman said, 
“T know what I’m about, 
PH not put it in 
And it cannot fall out.” 
—Trans. by I. T. Headland 


A TRAGIC STORY 


There lived a sage in days of yore, 
And hea handsome pigtail wore; 
And wondered much, and sorrowed more, 


Because it hung behind him. 


He mused upon this curious case, 
And swore he’d change the pigtail’s place, 
And have it hanging at his face, 
Not dangling there behind him, 
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Says he, “The mystery ve found,— 
P1] turn me round,”—he turned him round, 


But still it hung behind him. 


Then round and round, and out and in, 
All day the puzzled sage did spin; 
In vain—it mattered not a pin— 


The pigtail hung behind him. 


And right and left, and roundabout, 

And up and down and in and out 

He turned; but still the pigtail stout 
Hung steadily behind him. 


And though his efforts never slack, 
And though he twist, and twirl, and tack, 
Alas! still faithful to his back, 
The pigtail hangs behind him. 
—T rans. by William Makepeace Thackeray 


OFF TO YAKIMA 


Nipper and the Nanny-Goat, 
Piggy and the Pup 

Started off to Yakima 

To drink the river up. 


When they got to Yakima 
They couldn’t drink a sup, 
For the silly little simpletons 
Forgot to bring a cup. 


(agi! 


—Leroy F. Jackson 


MISTER BEERS 


This is Mister Beers; 
And for forty-seven years 
He’s been digging in his garden like a miner. 
He isn’t planting seeds 
Nor scratching up the weeds, 
He’s trying to bore a tunnel down to China. 
—Hugh Lofting 


THE PEPPERY MAN 


The Peppery Man was cross and thin; 

He scolded out and scolded in; 

He shook his fist, his hair he tore; 

He stamped his feet and slammed the door. 


Heigh ho, the Peppery Man, 

The rabid, crabbed Peppery Man! 
Oh, never since the world began 
Was anyone like the Peppery Man. 


His ugly temper was so sour 

He often scolded for an hour; 

He gnashed his teeth and stormed and scowled, 
He snapped and snarled and yelled and howled. 


He wore a fierce and savage frown; 
He scolded up and scolded down; 
He scolded over field and glen, 
And then he scolded back again. 
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His neighbors, when they heard his roars, 
Closed their blinds and locked their doors, 
Shut their windows, sought their beds, 
Stopped their ears and covered their heads. 


He fretted, chafed, and boiled and fumed; 
With fiery rage he was consumed, 

And no one knew, when he was vexed, 
What in the world would happen next. 


Heigh ho, the Peppery Man, 
The rabid, crabbed Peppery Man! 
Oh, never since the world began 
Was anyone like the Peppery Man. 
—Arthur Macy 


ADOLPHUS ELFINSTONE 


Adolphus Elfinstone of Nachez, 

Thought it was fun to play with matches 

Until the little Goop had learned 

It hurt a lot when he got burned! 

A little fire is queer and curious; 

But soon it grows quite big and furious. 
—Gelett Burgess 
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JIM JAY 


Do diddle di do, 
Poor Jim Jay 
Got stuck fast 
In Yesterday. 
Squinting he was, 
On cross-legs bent, 
Never heeding 
The wind was spent. 
Round veered the weathercock, 
The sun drew in— 
And stuck was Jim 
Like a rusty pin.... 
We pulled and we pulled 
From seven till twelve, 
Jim, too frightened 
To help himself. 
But all in vain. 
The clock struck one, 
And there was Jim 
A little bit gone. 
At half-past five 
You scarce could see 
A glimpse of his flapping 
Handkerchee. 
And when came noon, 
And we climbed sky-high, 
Jim was a speck 
Slip—slipping by. 
Come to-morrow, 
The neighbours say, 
He’ll be past crying for; 
Poor Jim Jay. 
—Wealter de la Mare 
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THE WORLD OF DREAM 


Now, through the dusk 
With muffled bell 

The Dustman comes 

The world to tell, 

Night’s elfin lanterns 
Burn and gleam 

In the twilight, wonderful 
World of Dream. 


Hollow and dim 
Sleep’s boat doth ride, 
Heavily still 

At the waterside. 
Patter, patter, 

The children come, 
Yawning and sleepy, 
Out of the gloom. 


Like droning bees 

In a garden green, 

Over the thwarts 

They clamber in. 

And lovely Sleep 

With long-drawn oar 
Turns away 

From the whispering shore. 


Over the water 

Like roses glide 

Her hundreds of passengers 
Packed inside, 
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To where in her garden 
Tremble and gleam 
The harps and lamps 
Of the World of Dream. 
—W alter dela Mare 


TIRED TIM 


Poor tired Tim! It’s sad for him. 
He lags the long bright morning through, 
Ever so tired of nothing to do; 
He moons and mopes the livelong day, 
Nothing to think. about, nothing to say; 
Up to bed with his candle to creep, 
Too tired to yawn, too tired to sleep: 
Poor tired Tim! It’s sad for him. 
—Walter de la Mare 


MRS. BROWN 


As soon as I’m in bed at night 
And snugly settled down, 
The little girl I am by day 
Goes very suddenly away, 
And then I’m Mrs. Brown. 


I have a family of six, 

And all of them have names, 

The girls are Joyce and Nancy Maud, 
The boys are Marmaduke and Claude 


And Percival and James. 
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We have a house with twenty rooms 
A mile away from town; 

I think it’s good for girls and boys 
To be allowed to make a noise— 


And so does Mr. Brown. 


We do the most exciting things, 
Enough to make you creep; 
And on and on and on we go— 
I sometimes wonder if I know 
When I have gone to sleep. 
—Rose Fyleman 


YOUNG NIGHT THOUGHT 


All night long and every night, 
When my mamma puts out the light, 
I see the people marching by, 

As plain as day, before my eye. 


Armies and emperors and kings, 

All carrying different kinds of things, 
And marching in so grand a way, 
You never saw the like by day. 


So fine a show was never seen 

At the great circus on the green; 
For every kind of beast and man 
Is marching in that caravan. 


At first they move a little slow 
But still the faster on they go, 
And still beside them close I keep 
Until we reach the town of Sleep. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson 
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THE PLUMPUPPETS 


When little heads weary have gone to their bed, 

When all the good nights and the prayers have been said, 
Of all the good fairies that send bairns to rest 

The little Plumpuppets are those I love best. 


Tf your pillow is lumpy, or hot, thin and flat, 

The little Plumpuppets know just what they’re at; 

They plump up the pillow, all soft, cool and fat— 
The little Plumpuppets plump-up it! 


The little Plumpuppets are fairies of beds: 

They have nothing to do but to watch sleepy heads; 
They turn down the sheets and they tuck you in tight, 
And they dance on your pillow to wish you good night! 


No matter what troubles have bothered the day, 

Though your doll broke her arm or the pup ran away; 
Though your handies are black with the ink that was spilt— 
Plumpuppets are waiting in blanket and quilt. 


Tf your pillow is lumpy, or hot, thin and flat, 
The little Plumpuppets know just what they’re at; 
They plump up the pillow, all soft, cool and fat— 
The little Plumpuppets plump-up it! 
—Christopher Morley 


WEE WILLIE WINKIE 


Wee Willie Winkie 
Runs through the town, 
Up-stairs and down-stairs, 
In his night-gown; 
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Tapping at the window, 
Crying at the lock, 
“Are the babes in their bed? 
For it’s now ten o’clock.” 
—Mother Goose 


CHINESE LULLABY 


Chinese sandmen, 

Wise and creepy, 

Croon dream-songs 

To make us sleepy. 
A China maid with slanting eyes 
Is queen of all their lullabies. 
On her ancient moon-guitar 
She strums a sleep-song to a star; 
And when big China-shadows fall 
Snow-white lilies hear her call. 

Chinese sandmen, 

Wise and creepy, 

Croon dream-songs 

To make us sleepy. 

—Dorothy Henderson 


WEENG 
An Indian Slumber Song 


Hush! my baby, or soon you will hear 

The Sleepy-eye, Wéeng-oosh, hovering near; 
Out of the timber he will come, 

A little round man as small as your thumb. 


Swinging his torch of a red fire-fly, 
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Out of the shadows old Sleepy-eye, 

With sound of a ghost, on the wind will creep 
To see if a little boy lies asleep; 

Over your cheeks old Weeng will go, 

With feet as soft as the falling snow— 
(Lip=toe asters tip-toe. 


Hush! my little one, close your lids tight, 
Before old Sleepy-eye comes to-night; 
Hi-yah! if he finds you are still awake, 

He draws from his quiver a thistledown stake; 
With an acorn for club he pounds on its butt, 
Till Sleepy-eye hammers the open eye shut; 
Then from his bundle he pulls out another, 
Hops over your nose and closes the other; 
Up and down with his club he will rap 

On the open lid till he closes the gap— 
Lapstapae at eae tap-tap. 


If Wéeng-oosh comes at the end of this day, 
And finds you asleep he will hurry away.... 
Do you hear him cry on the winds that blow?— 
And walk on the earth as soft as a doe?— 
‘To-andsiro.a% cw. to-and-fro.... 
Hi-yah! he has crept away from my lap! 
For he found my little boy taking a nap. 
Oh, weep no more and whisper low, 
I hear the feet of Sleepy-eye go— 
Jip-toeemtes «ees: tip-toe. 

—Lew Sarett 
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LADY SLEEP 


Sleep walks over the hill, 
A lady fair and frail. 
When evening mists are chill, 
When the early moon is pale, 
Sleep walks over the hill. 


Her hair is like a veil 
And her feet are shadow-still. 
The flowers close their eyes 
When sleep walks over the hill. 


She is beautiful and wise, 
And the lonely places fill 

With a hush that is deeper than sighs 
When sleep walks over the hill. 


Sleep walks in at the door, 
And the leaping fire dies, 
And the little lights go out 
Like tired fireflies, 
And the house-dog curls on the floor 
When sleep walks in at the door. 


Sleep walks in at the door 
And she neither speaks nor sings, 
But her breath is sweeter than song 
And folded are her wings; 
And the children play no more 
When sleep walks in at the door. 
—Rowena Bastin Bennett 
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GOOD NIGHT 


Here’s a body—there’s a bed! 

There’s a pillow—here’s a head! 

There’s a curtain—here’s a light! 

There’s a puff—and so good night! 
—Thomas Hood 
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Ae ike Gta S PRAYERS 


I 
Make me, dear Lord, polite and kind 
To every one, I pray; 
And may I ask you how you find 
Yourself, dear Lord, to-day? 


I 
Lord, I have lost a toy 
With which I love to play; 
And as you were yourself a boy 
Of just my age to-day, 
O Son of Mary, would you mind 
To help me now my toy to find? 
—John Banister Tabb 


JUST FOR JESUS 


Peter’s Own Prayer 


Jesus, I kneel down to say 
Thank you for another day, 


For hands to feel and eyes to see 
And all your loving gifts to me. 


Teach me in your words,to talk 
Help me in your ways to walk, 


Guide and bless me from above, 
Jesus, it is you I love! 
—Lysheth Boyd Borie 
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FINIS 


Night is come, 
Owls are out; 

Beetles hum 
Round about. 


Children snore 
Safe in bed, 
Nothing more 
Need be said. 
—Sir Henry Newbolt 
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Oom-pah, boom-pah, oom-pah boom! . 
Our brother Clarence goes to school . 


Piping down the valleys wild 

Poor old Jonathan Bing es 
Poor tired Tim! It’s sad for him . 
Potatoes on the table . 


Ring-a-ring o? fairies . 
Ring around the world 


Said Simple Sam: “Does Christmas come” . 


Santa Claus, I hang for you : 
Seven sweet singing birds up in a tree . 
She chops the meat with a golden knife . 
She never met a fairy . : 
Simple Simon met a pieman . 

Sing a song of scissor-men 


Sleep walks over the hill 


ence? 


Srbhoes iS nO PONE 6 6 G a 6 6 
Some one came knocking . ata! 5 
Someday I’m going to have a store Sees tc 
Sometimes I have to cross the road 
Sometimes when it is bedtime 


Ten South Sea Island boys 

The bagpipe man came over our hill : 
The child next door has a wreath on her hat 
The Christ-child lay on Mary’s lap 

The coach is at the door at last 

The day before April . 

The dear old woman in the ie 

The fisherman goes out at dawn 

The gypsies passed her little gate . c 
The Man in the Moon as he sails the sky 
The Mayor of Scuttleton burned his nose 
The Normandy markets 

The Peppery Man was cross and thin 
The Pobble who has no toes : 
The teacher has quite curious ways 
There lived a sage in days of yore 
There must be fairy miners 

There was a little, Elvish man . 

There was a naughty boy : ; 
There were some kings, in number aes ;: 
There were three jovial Welshmen 
There were three sailors of Bristol city . 
They that go down to the sea in ships 
This ancient hag asd ie 
This is Mister Beers . 

Three Old Cattlemen . 

Time, you old gipsy man 

Tiptoe Night comes down the fae 

To think I once saw grocery shops 

Tom he was a piper’s son . , 
“Traveler, what lies over the hill?» ; 

»T was the night before Christmas, when all ¢hrough he fone 
Twenty, forty, sixty, eighty 


Uncle Andy and I have quit working these days . 


We have the smallest house of all. . . ... =... -. 


Wee Willie Winkie A 

What do you sell, O ye me echanks? 
What ran under ihe rosebush? . 
Whatever Aunt Eliza wants to hear 
When Evelyn Ann. . ‘ 
When Goody O’Grumpity “baked a cake : 
When Grandmother comes to our house . 
When I am grown an hombre . 


When I go riding . Saws. Mito were ccs 
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When Jonathan Bing was young, they say . 

When little heads weary have gone to their bed 

When May has come, and all around . 

When summer’s in the city ee 

When the bat’s on the wing and ihe bade in eho tree 

When the gong sounds ten in the morning and I walk to school. i 
our lane . : Sie 

When the nursery corners are e creepy dim : 

When the voices of children are heard on the ae x 

When young Melissa sweeps a room. . . 

“Where are you going, my pretty maid?” . 

Where the pools are bright and deep . 

Where we walk to school each day . 

White daisies are down in the meadow 

Why do the bells of Christmas elie 

Will you buy any tape : : 


Yesterday, at dip of dusk . 

You may be very ugly and feck tody and small 

You never know with a doorbell. . — a ae 

You see, we three . ; vn cane 

Young Prince Peter suddenly, o ONC yas yc, gelite ts ASU oe OMe te Raia 
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